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Note the 


CARBINES... 


made by 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 


“Reports coming in from all jungle the- 
aters indicate that the carbine is going to 
be a most useful weapon due to its light 
weight, small overall length and the light- 
weight ammunition. Jungle fighting is at 
very close range due to lack of visibility.” 

L. H. CaMpBELL, Jr. 

Major General, Chief of Ordnance 


An American experimented with the new five 
pound M-1 carbine on a trip to the front in the 
recent Buna campaign. “I think it will work like 
a charm,” he said.“‘I got four Japs during a morn- 
ing of sniping from one front-line barricade.” 


New York Times Magazine. 
Note the paratroopers: — Their fire power is increased by the new U. S. 
Carbine, Cal. .30 M-1, a light, fast-firing gun. 


A noted war correspondent writing for the 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 
TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters are sold 
only to the U.S.Government for the armed services. 


You may rent used machines under Office of Price 
Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New machines 
are available under War Production Board regu- 
i i i lations. We have been able to assist many of our 
For Victory ae UEF enlisted to mine Carbines customers with their accounting problems. 
also in war production on— Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts—Am- 
munition Components —Fuses-— Primers and Miscellaneous Items. Erc.—We may sell ribbons, 
carbon paper and other supplies for all types of 
office machines without restriction. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*% Enlist Your Dollars 


MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in com- 
plete and efficient operation from coast to coast 
to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher 
and Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and 


+ Buy More War Bonds * To Shorten The Duration we are permitted to manufacture the necessary parts 
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THE On/y WARTIME TEACHING PLAN 
WITH 8 COMPLETE FILING SYSTEMS! 
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VARIADEX ALPHABET! 


JUNE, 1943 


@ Let's get down to brass tacks . . . to your job these 
war days and to ours! YOU must turn out business 
school students who are efficient at once. They will 
graduate into war jobs and they must have priceless 
“Know-How” before they're hired. 


That's why WE must supply you with the most 
complete, inexpensive plan for teaching wartime 
filing practice. Since Remington Rand makes real 
wartime filing systems, we “Know-How” to teach 
their use! Now students may learn eight different 
vertical filing systems. They practice with exact 
replicas of files they'll find on the job... the 
only practice letters that contain the practical filing 
problems they'll meet in the office! 


Not only can your school obtain any or all ver- 
tical practice outfits, but there's a visible record 
keeping program too. Again, the practice equip- 
ment faithfully duplicates practical office problems. 


Little wonder, then, that today’s employers so 
often ask for a certificate of proficiency from Rem- 
ington Rand. They know its graduates have the 
“Know-How” they need today! 


ALPHABETIC SUBJECT 


DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 


A new practice outfit that teaches 
the basi¢ decimal subject system— 
a plan used increasingly by both 
industry and government since the 
nation went to war. It's complete 
with replica guides and folders, 
and listing of subject headings 
with relative index. Clip and mail, 
the coupon at the right and we'll 
promptly send full information 
without obligation. 


ACCEPT OUR FREE OFFER 


. 
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ALPHABETIC CARD INDEX 


Today 
MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
American Institute of Filing 
Dept. JBE-6-43, Buffalo 3, New York 


Please send me free literature and all the facts on 
Remington Rand Practice Methods of Teaching. 


FILING VISIBLE RECORDS 
O DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 
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RATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES, by McNamara 
and Baten. An advanced shorthand text, new from 
cover to cover, organized into five sections: (1) Word- 
Retention Exercises; (2) Repetition Exercises; (3) 


Business Letters arranged from short to long and’ 


from easy to difficult; (4) Articles; (5) New York 
State Regent Examinations. Margins filled with short- 
hand outlines placed opposite the words they repre- 


sent—a visible vocabulary with no key needed, List — 


Price, $1.32 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES, by 
Gregg. This new 640-page text contains 160 of the 
most effective speed-building assignments yet to be 
published. The letters and articles have never before 
appeared in print. The five-assignment cycle that has 
made all the other texts in the Gregg speed-building 
series so outstandingly successful during the past ten 
years has been retained in this latest addition to the 
series. List Price, $1.60 


GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Berlin, Nunes, and 
Fromberg. A new, all-shorthand text containing 80 
assignments. Used in manuscript by the authors who 
are teachers in the largest public high school in the 
country, holding many prizes for the exceptional ac- 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW, by Rosenberg. Uses 
the Inductive Case-Method Approach. A socialized 
treatment of the subject with unique illustrations 
drawn especially for this text. Contains timed drills. 
An outstanding text. List Price, $1.80 


A REFRESHER COURSE IN GREGG SHORTHAND, 
by Gregg. A brief “brush-up” course for students 
who already have a knowledge of Gregg Shorthand, 
but who feel the need of review. Includes penman- 
ship drills; also, drills on brief forms, frequently re- 
curring phrases, prefixes, suffixes, etc. List Price, $.28 


ARMY OFFICE TRAINING, by Allison. Deals with 
Army organization; Army administration; Army 
forms, correspondence, and filing; occupational skille 
in the Army; and other valuable information. An 
asset for the inductee who wishes to become an Army 
clerk. List Price, $1.00 


New Books 


PUBLISHED IN 1943 OR TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 


1942 PUBLICATIONS 


complishment of its shorthand students. Original 
pen sketches by well-known artist illustrate each as- 
signment. A basic English principle is incorporated 
in each assignment. Thought questions on the content 
of the letters and vocabulary-building exercises are 
also included. List Price, $1.60 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING FOR SECRETARIES 
AND GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS, by Freeman, 
Goodfellow, and Hanna. A beginning bookkeeping 
course built around the daily recording activities of 
the general office worker. The kind of bookkeeping 
that will be valuable to alt business workers, and al! 
that most of them will ever be able to use. Integrated 
with arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, office pro- 
cedures, and business ethics. Profusely illustrated. 


List Price, $1.84 
MOST-USED CIVIL SERVICE TERMS, by Foote 


and Strong. A vocabulary cross section of governmen- 
tal agencies and departments, with Gregg outlines. 
Liet Price, $.60 


CODE TYPING, by Bauernfeind, et al. A complete 
treatment of code typing from the beginning. Covers 


the subject from every angle and contains an abun- 
dance of practice material. List Price, $.72 


DIRECTED HOMEWORK. IN GREGG SHORTHAND, 
by Young. A unique series of 96 daily, contralled 
homework assignments that are correlated with the 
shorthand manual. Words for practice are arranged 
in rotating practice patterns. Includes review. List 
Price, $.88 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, SECOND EDITION, 
by Dalrymple and Heiges. The most modern type of 
first-year bookkeeping—a course in record keeping 
and clerical practices. Understandable, practical, 
economical. List Price, $1.32 


TEACH YOUR FINGERS TO SPELL, SECOND 
EDITION, by Craig and Leslie. The student first 
types selected spelling words, and then the “Applied 
Spelling Drill,” which contains these same words in 
meaningful paragraphs. The major purpose of the 
book is to teach spelling. As a by-product, the stu- 
dent gains typing accuracy and speed. List Price, $.60 


All the above prices are list, subject to school and teacher discounts. 
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MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR 


Manufacture of aircraft 
equipment for the Army 
Air Forces, and the manu- 
facture of Burroughs 
figuring and accounting 
equipment for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government 
and the nation’s many 
War activities, are the 
vitally important tasks 
assigned to Burroughs 
in the Victory Program. 


ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - 


His call today may 


prevent a delay in 


her work tomorrow 


An ounce of prevention is still worth a pound of cure—especially 
these days when time and manpower are at a premium. A phone call 
will bring a Burroughs service man when you need him, but it’s far 
wiser to arrange with Burroughs for periodic inspection, lubrication 
and adjustment of your Burroughs machines, so that emergencies, 
and the delays they entail, may be prevented. The Burroughs service 
man is the best answer to the ever-mounting problem: “How can I 
get the most out of my present machines, and make them last for the 
duration?” He is factory trained and factory controlled, and makes 
replacements with genuine Burroughs parts. His work is guaranteed 
by Burroughs. For full details, call the local Burroughs office. 
BUY YOUR SUPPLIES FROM of all of 


office machines find that Burroughs ribbons, carbon paper, ro 
and other supplies cost no more—assure better, more uniform results. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


DOUBLE QUICK 


“New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient 
good uncouth.” From all sides—government, war in- 
dustries, civilian business—comes to business education 
the message, ‘“‘Continue to do the good job you have been 
doing, but do it faster and even better.” Business educa- 
tion can well adopt the motto, ‘“Time is short,” for every 
classroom. 

How can we get into today’s stride from our former 
pace that at times seemed too hurried? There are many 
ways to speed up when necessity spurs us on and the 
present demand for clerical workers is a sharp spur in- 
deed. It is not necessary to march pupils from class to 
class at double-quick time as does the Army, but there 
are other ways of fulfilling our mission with speed. 

1. Set up advisory committees of employers. When 
possible ask representatives of groups of employers in 
order to maintain good public relations for the schools. 
Have definite agenda for meetings. Prepare easily-read 
statements of courses and curriculums, Persons from 
the business world who can advise on course content and 
curricula are busy people. They should be called to 
meetings only after careful planning to insure definite 
conclusions and constructive advice. 

2. Study what has been done to streamline instruction. 
Study the streamlined and tailormade T.W.I. (Training 
Within Industry) programs of the War Production 
Board, especially the J.I.T, (Job Instructor Training) 
program. If possible, take the supervisory training pro- 
gram set up under the George-Deen Act for training in 
distributive fields. This eight-hour course is given to 
department heads and supervisors in business establish- 
ments to enable them to instruct new employees. These 
courses demonstrate that a great deal can be accom- 


plished in a short time and thus point the way that we 
should be going during this war emergency. 

3. Learn to make job analyses. Study the technique 
of job analysis. Visit a local office and analyze the work 
of a clerk or a group of clerks doing work of the same 
type. Set up a’ streamlined course of instruction in 
preparation for that work. More and more frequently 
will commercial teachers be asked to make job analyses 
and to organize short training units for specific jobs, 
either to train beginning employees or to upgrade ex- 
perienced workers. 

4. “Clock” sample teaching periods. A record of the 
time spent on each activity in a teaching period will very 
likely reveal that some class time could be used to better 
advantage. Calling the roll and other mechanical de- 
tails, discussion of irrelevant subjects, too much talking 
on the part of the teacher, etc., are time robbers. It is 
surprising how much can be accomplished if definite 
time limits are set for certain tasks. 

5. Make frequent reconnaissance flights. Make these 
flights over the friendly territory of civil service ex- 
aminations, practices in local offices, and new teaching 
materials. Know what recent graduates are doing. Exact 
a promise from each graduate that he will within a short 
time report his experiences with suggestions for improv- 
ing the training program. 

The taking of all of these steps will result in a quicken- 
ing of pace in our classrooms. We must get into step 
with the other double-quick marchers, knowing that the 
accelerated preparation of well-trained office workers is 
a stride toward victory —Jessie Graham, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Los Angeles City Schools. 


SUBSTITUTE OR SUPPLEMENT 


Patriotism includes so much today that we hesitate to 
criticise suggestions and materials that originate in 
Washington, D. C. Many rules, regulations, directives, 
etc., etc. with which we do not agree are received from 
the Nation’s Capitol but because we believe sincerely in 
cooperating with our government, some of us keep our 
opinions to ourselves. Now that we are at war, there is 
even more reason for subscribing to Washington pro- 
nouncements and restraining ‘our impulse to disagree. 

However, the recently announced Army Clerical Pro- 
cedures Preinduction Training Outline continues to 
bother us. We realize from some little experience that 
Army clerical practices are unique and that Army 
clerical workers require considerable “schooling.” We 
know that better-prepared Army clerks undoubtedly 
would speed up military office work and help break the 
paper work bottleneck. 

The receipt of the preinduction training outline places 
the well-organized secondary school business department 
in a predicament. Business teachers wish to cooperate 
in every worth-while project. However, on one side 
Civil Service, business, and war industry are clamoring 


for more and better-prepared office workers, particularly . 


JUNE, 


typists, stenographers, and office machine operators. On 
the other hand, Washington urges us to offer a one- 
semester clerical course as a substitute for part of the 
regular program, to clerically apt, intelligent young men 
and women for the purpose of making them competent 
to- serve in clerical military jobs. 

We hope that before deciding to suggest this program 
to all the Nation’s schools, careful consideration was 
given to the advisability of establishing strong clerical 
courses within the Army similar to those for yeomen, 
cooks, and bakers, and in radio work operated for uni- 
formed men, Army clerical schools used to be very 
effective. Their instructors were efficient. They were 
masters of their subjects. Can we untrained business 
teachers do a better job? How much do we really know 
about detailed Army clerical procedures anyway? Some 
of us may even question our ability to teach the new 
course effectively in ninety easy lessons. 

Teachers of shorthand and bookkeeping, etc. who 
have struggled for years to prepare their pupils for em- 
ployment now learn that Washington suggests that the 
fourth semester of instruction be omitted and that the 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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The way is open to Monroe trained students 
_,.. they are specialists, ready to help fill the 
unprecedented demand created by the mass 
of figure work so vital to speedy mass produc- 
tion. Give your students this head start—keep 
up thorough courses in Monroe operation and 
business arithmetic. 

Because Monroe man-power and materials 
are now concentrated on making direct muni- 
tions of war, new Monroes are not available. 
But the Monroes you now have were built to 
last for years; and we offer all schools using 
Monroe machines these definite wartime ser- 
vices at a nominal cost. 

1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe 
operation. 

3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- 
creased training needed to meet the wartime 
demand for figuring skill. 

4. Advice on special problems for advanced 


 print’g & € 
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. A SPECIALIST IN WAR PRODUCTION 
§he speeds figures the MONROE way 


classes ... To use your Monroes to the full; to 
keep them operating day in and day out—take 
full advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. 
Call the nearest Monroe branch for full de- 
tails or write to our Educational Department. 


KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


ORANGE, 


NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


_ by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CERTIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


If you want to meet certification 
requirements in one of our large 
cities, you should know these things, 
among others : 

What is meant by “‘retting,” “en- 
silage,” “pulled wool,” “isotherm,” 
“fall line,” “tropical calms,” and 
“hinterland.” What “kind and qual- 
ity” of coal comes from each of the 
principal coal deposits outside the 
United States? The same for United 
States coal deposits. What and 
where are “Iberian,” “Kiel,” “Atlas” 
(holding the world on his back I sup- 
pose), “Baleares,” “Taiwan,” 
“Aden,” “Indus,” etc. In what state 
or country are “Charleroi,” “Pater- 
son,” “Buffalo,” “Mecca”? From 
what state do we get most of our 
corn? Wheat? In the production of 
what product does Poland excell all 
other countries? Russia? India? If 
you don’t know these things “right 
off the bat,” you are not a good com- 
mercial geography teacher—at least 
not good enough for the city of 
(guess what). 


If you want a certificate in the field 
of “Phonography (sic) and Type- 
writing,” you will have to “copy” on 
the typewriter for fifteen minutes at 
the rate of about 48 words a minute. 
You need not show proficiency in 
handling any of the non-copying jobs 
for which you will be assumed to be 
able to train your students. Then 
you must write the shorthand (pho- 
nographic) outline or outlines for 
each of 83 words and 2 phrases. 
Finally, there is dictation. You are 
told to “read the entire question 
paper before beginning to write,” but 
you probably will not be disqualified 
if you do not read the word-list 
through before beginning to write 
the outlines. And, of course, there 
is a chance that the examiner will 
hedge on letting you read the matter 
to be dictated before dictation begins, 

Will such examinations insure 
competent commercial teachers? I 
leave it to you. 


N.O.M.A. WILL HELP 


The New York City Chapter of the 
NOMA has taken steps “designed to 
raise teaching standards to a level 
which will meet the specifications of 
employers” in the business field, ac- 
cording to a report in the New York 
Times for April 25. 

“Something must and will be done 
to improve teaching methods” by a 
planning committee of the employing 
group. 

It is proposed to “offer office jobs 
to business teachers during their 
summer vacations in order to 
acquaint them with practical require- 
ments of the employer.” So this 
group of practical men has decided 
that “occupational experience” in the 
field of vocational business training 
is important, a fact which has been 
recognized in all other vocational 
fields for many years. 

It also is suggested that the New 


York Board of Education “set aside 
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an experimental school in which 
teaching methods would be changed 
according to the recommendations of 
leading office managers.” It is 
further suggested that “a check-up 
later would show whether graduates 
of this school were better prepared 
for office work than present stu- 
dents.” 

The employers “pointed out that 
teachers must be made more con- 
scious of what is desired with respect 
to traits and qualities.” , 

speaker’s bureau” would be 
established to help with vocational 
guidance in public and _ private 
schools. 

It was pointed out that “no real 
improvement can be expected until 
business teachers are required to 
have several years of practical ex- 
perience and that this will be im- 
possible unless teachers’ salaries are 
increased.” This strikes a sound 


note and one which was stressed at 
the outset in Smith-Hughes federallv 
and state aided vocational training 
twenty-six years ago. It was to make 
possible the payment of suitable sal- 
aries for occupationally proficient 
teachers that federal subsidies were 
restricted to the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The New York group of employ- 
ers are said to recognize the fact that 
“business teachers are not entirely to 
blame for the present low standards 
of business education.” They seem 
willing to share the blame and to be 
ready to accept some responsibility 
for the improvement of the situation. 

This step which is being taken by 
the New York Chapter is one which 
should be considered by every chap- 
ter of NOMA, but what is more to 
the point for readers of this JouRNAL 
is the equally important fact that 
where there is no chapter of NOMA 
or other group that can be induced 
to take the initiative in this direction, 
business educators themselves should 
insist upon an advisory committee of 
employers of business trained stu- 
dents to cooperate with them in the 
improvement of business training in 
their schools and to improve also the 
employment methods of those who 
seek competent office help. 

It is possible that inadequate em- 
ployment tests which are being used 
quite generally throughout the coun- 
try do more to perpetuate the inade- 
quate training practices than does any 
other one thing. This is something 
for the employers to think about. As 
long as they accept business school 
students on the basis of their own 
statements, or on the basis of a 
simple short letter, or on the basis 
of a few paragraphs typed from 
copy, so long will they get the kind 
of office workers that they deserve 
instead of the kind that they actually 
want and need. 


REALISTIC DICTATION 


A few weeks ago in connection 
with a school survey I was dictating 
letters to a senior stenographic class. 
Characteristically as I dictated, I 
jingled some small (very small) 
coins in my pocket. The teacher in- 
terrupted me to ask this question 
“Would you mind not jingling those 
coins as it distracts the class?” How 
would you have answered that ques- 
tion? Here’s hoping that those stu- 
dents will find positions either in a 
library or in mortuaries, if they: find 
any at all. 
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Ten-Minute Versus Three-Minute Tests 
in Typewriting 


by Viola DuFrain 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


E>" grounds of personal prefer- 
ence, most typewriting teachers 
would undoubtedly vote for the 
three-minute tests. Think how much 
sooner a set of such tests could be 
graded than a set of ten-minute 
tests! The difference in time taken 
for grading might permit the teacher 
to attend an evening movie, or other 
activities just as pleasant. Think of 
the saving in the wear and tear on 
the teacher, and the insurance against 
the school-teacher face, that staring 
look that characterizes some of us! 


Longer Tests Are More Valid 

This study favors the use of the 
ten-minute tests for purposes of 
grading, and it approves of the ten- 
minute practice exercises in the early 
lessons of the beginner. The longer 
tests more nearly simulate the prac- 
tical typing situation, and the pre- 
sent tendency is to develop tests 
which are most valid for measuring 
ability to do real work, The longer 
learning unit of time as well as ma- 
terials is a basic feature of some of 
the newer methods of teaching type- 
writing to the beginner.” 

One authority has indicated that 
the three-minute test provides an 
adequate basis for grading a class 
and that the teacher’s work of cor- 
recting papers might just as well be 
lightened. The hypothesis rests upon 
high correlations found between the 
scores of three-minute tests and ten- 
or fifteen-minute tests. The scores 
used for calculating these correla- 
tions were obtained by combining the 
speed and accuracy rates in an arbi- 
trary formula. The position of this 
authority is challenged by the present 
study on account of the correlations 
of accuracy rates obtained, and inas- 
much as accuracy is a fundamental 
criterion in grading  typewriting 
students. 

In this study, the speed and ac- 
curacy scores of 164 students in six 
high school classes in elementary 
typewriting, obtained in two batteries 
of ten-minute tests, were compared 
with the scores of the same students 
in parallel batteries of three-minute 

1 Five or six lessons are required for the be- 
ginner to set up finger responses to all the let- 
ters of the alnhabet; after these responses are 


fixed, the student may be asked to copy exten- 
sive material for intervals of ten minutes or 


more. 

2E. G. Blackstone, Manual of Directions, 
Blackstone _Stenographic Proficiency Tests, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, ew York: World Book 
Company, 1923, p. 2. 
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tests. The purpose was two-fold. 
First, an objective was to discover 
whether fatigue was a deterring fac- 
tor in the longer test. If so, the rates 
per minute in the longer test would 
be less in quantity or quality, or both, 
than those of the shorter tests. If 
fatigue is not a deterring factor, then 
the teaching methods which use the 
former may continue to do so with- 
out fear of criticism, Second, another 
objective was to compare class rank- 
ings on the bases of the two kinds 
of tests. If the output in the longer 
test provides a basis which is differ- 
ent from that in the shorter test, the 
teacher should be aware of this fact. 


Bases for Comparison 


The first battery of three ten- 
minute tests was administered near 
the end of twenty fifty-minute les- 
sons.* In the same lessons, a parallel 
battery of three three-minute tests 
followed the ten-minute tests. The 
plan of the lesson was as follows: 
twenty minutes of regular practice 
work; five minutes of checking or 
resting—a change of activity to off- 
set fatigue; the ten-minute test; five 
minutes of checking or resting; the 
three-minute test. The copy materials 
for each of the ten-minute tests con- 
sisted of 1500 strokes of continuous 
matter; that for the three-minute 
tests was the Blackstone Steno- 
graphic Proficiency Tests C, D, and 
E, respectively. A second battery of 
tests was given near the end of fifty 
lessons of instruction, the procedure 
being the same as followed in the 
first battery. All of the single tests 
were scored according to the Inter- 
national Rules for Scoring Typewrit- 
ing Tests, with a few exceptions,* and 
the gross-strokes and stroke-error 
rates per minute® for each test were 

* The single tests were given in alternate les- 
sons over five davs. : 

The gross-strokes included the key-strokes 
and other manipulations such as the et a 
line-lever, tabulator, and backspacer, each of 
these counting as one stroke. Omissions were 
deducted in counting the gross-strokes, but one 
omission counted only as one error. 

5 Errors were counted on the basis of stroke- 
errors instead of the usual “word errors.”” The 
omission or repetition of any stroke or group of 
strokes was counted as one error. The repeti- 
tion of an error in double letters, or a transpo- 


sition of two adjacent letters, was counted as 
one error. 


determined. Then the stroke and 
error averages for the battery were 
calculated. 

Each student’s speed rate in the 
battery of ten-minute tests was com- 
pared with his speed rate in the 
parallel battery of three-minute tes's 
in order to determine whether in the 
longer tests he wrote with approx:- 
mately the same speed,® or with a1 
increased or decreased speed. In 1 
like manner, each student’s error rate 
in the battery of longer tests wes 
compared with his error rate in the 
parallel battery of shorter tests. The 
purpose was to find out whether i 
the longer tests he wrote -with ay- 
proximately the same accuracy,’ or 
with greater or less accuracy. The 
numbers of students in these differ- 
ent categories are given in Tables { 
and II. 

After twenty lessons of instruction 
60 per cent of the 164 students wrote 
with approximately the same spee« 
in the ten-minute tests as in the three- 
minute tests, or with an increased 
speed in the ten-minute tests. At the 
end of fifty lessons, this percentage 
was about 50 per cent. As for ac- 
curacy in these same tests, approxi- 
mately 65 per cent at lesson 20, and 


- 70 per cent at lesson 50, wrote with 


as high a rate of accuracy in the ten- 
minute tests as in the three-minute 
tests, or with a higher speed in the 
ten-minute tests. Some students who 
did not write with as high a rate of 
speed in the ten-minute tests tended 
to offset this deficiency in speed by 
having higher rates of accuracy. And, 
in reverse fashion, some students 
who did not write with as high a 
rate of accuracy in the ten-minute 
tests tended to offset this deficiency 
in accuracy by having higher rates 
of speed. Relatively few students, 
only 13 per cent at lesson 20 and 16 
per cent at lesson 50, showed definite- 
ly inferior results in both speed and 
accuracy in the ten-minute tests. It 
may therefore be concluded that the 
output..of beginners in ten-minute 
tests, as early as the twentieth fifty- 
minute lesson, ‘tends to compare 
favorably in quantity and quality 
with that in three-minute tests. 
Fatigue does not appear to be a 
deterring factor in the longer tests. 

6A difference of 3 or less strokes per minute 
is counted as negligible. 


7A difference of .33 or less errors per minute 
is counted as negligible. 
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Table 
PERCENTAGES OF 164 STUDENTS MAKING VARIOUS SPEED AND ACCURACY 
RATES IN TEN-MINUTE TESTS AS COMPARED WITH THREE-MINUTE TESTS, 
AFTER 20 LESSONS OF INSTRUCTION 


With 
Same 
Accuracy * 


With With 
Greater Less 
Accuracy Accuracy 


Same Speed Rate * in Ten-minute as in 
Three-minute Tests 

Increased Speed Rate in Ten-Minute.... 

Decreased Speed Rate in Ten-Minute. . 


17.1% 
2.4% 
15.9% 


35.4% 


11.5% 
8.0% 
11.0% 


30.5% 


41.9% 
18.4% 
39.7% 


100.0% 


*A difference of .33 or less errors per minute, or a difference of 3 or less strokes per minute, is 
counted as negligible. 
Table Il 


PERCENTAGES OF 164 STUDENTS MAKING VARIOUS SPEED AND ACCURACY 
RATES IN TEN-MINUTE TESTS AS COMPARED WITH THREE-MINUTE TESTS, 
AFTER 50 LESSONS OF INSTRUCTION 


With With 
Greater Less 
Accuracy * Accuracy Accuracy 


Same Speed Rate * in Ten-minute as in 
Three-minute Tests 

Increased Speed Rate in Ten-minute.... 

Decreased Speed Rate in Ten-minute.... 


12.2% 
4.3% 
15.8% 


32.3% 


13.5% 
2.4% 
10.3% 


26.2% 


9.2% 
25.0% 


41.5% 


51.1% 
100.0% 


*A difference of .33 or less errors per minute, or a difference of 3 or less strokes per minute, is 


counted as negligible. 
Table 


CORRELATIONS OF STROKE—AND ERROR-RATES PER MINUTE OF STUDENTS IN 
SIX CLASSES IN TEN- AND THREE-MINUTE TESTS 


Stroke-Rates 


Error-Rates 


Battery II 
Tests in 
Lessons 

47-49-51 


Battery I 
Tests in 
Lessons 
19-21-23 


Battery II 
Tests in 
Lessons 
47-49-51 


r 


961 
931 
873 
904 
916 
939 


Battery I 
Tests in 
Lessons 
19-21-23 


No. of 
Students 
in each 
class 


Table IV 
VARIATIONS IN QUARTILE RANKINGS OF ERROR RATES OF STUDENTS GRADED 
ON TEN-MINUTE TESTS AS COMPARED WITH THEIR ERROR RATES IN THREE- 
MINUTE TESTS. 


Battery | Tests, in Lessons 19, 21, and 23 


Showing 
No 
Change 


Correlation 


Students Coefficient 


Battery II Tests, in Lessons 47, 49, and 51 


Number Showing Up Up 
of Correlation No One Two 
Students Coefficient Change Q. Qs. 


The ten-minute test or interval, as 
compared with the three-minute, need 
not be abandoned on the basis of 
fatigue. 


Factors Causing Variations 


Of the nine possible categories re- 
sulting from combining three degrees 
of speed with three degrees of ac- 
curacy, each group contained some 
representation of students. These 
percentages are given in Tables I 
and II. The fact that there are some 
students in each of these groups sug- 
gests the presence of several factors 
as responsible for variations of speed 
and accuracy rates in these two kinds 
of tests. 

(1) An increase in speed may 
break down the muscular coordina- 
tion, resulting in a decreased ac- 
curacy. On the contrary, an increase 
in errors may set up inhibitions, and 
the speed may thereby decrease. 

(2) The knowledge of the short- 
ness of a test may motivate some 
students to spurt their speeds. On the 
other hand, this realization of the 
shortness of the test may cause others 
to write more carefully—the time is 
so short that it offers little opportun- 
ity in which to recover from a poor 
start and keep the average error rate 
low. 

(3) During the test itself, the 
feeling of success accompanying 
speed or accuracy, or both, may aug- 
ment the motivation, For some stu- 
dents, a feeling of failure accom- 
panying a poor start challenges the 
student to greater control of himself 
and results in higher speed and ac- 
curacy. Usually, however, it has the 
opposite effect. 

(4) Motivation may accrue from 
other sources, such as the personality 
and attitude of the teacher, the 
thought content of the copy, and ex- 
ternal conditions in the room. 

Strangely enough, the student may 
increase his speed rate with no varia- 
tion in his error rate, or the speed 
may remain the same and the error 
rate vary widely. All in all, what- 
ever factors affect the speed and ac- 
curacy in the longer test, they do not 
appear to be present consistently 
enough or with such potency to mili- 
tate against the use of the ten-minute 
interval of time. 


Correlations of Different Speed | 
Tests 


In order to compare the grading of 
the classes on the bases of the out- 
puts in the ten-minute tests with the 
grading of those same classes in the 
three-minute tests, the stroke rates 
for each class in the longer tests were 
correlated with those in the shorter 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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| N the present world crisis of World 
War II when each day priorities 
take on new significance, have we 
streamlined all available teaching ma- 
terial for training operators on the 
key-driven calculators and adopted 
“short cuts” as our theme song? 
Our trainees should be coached on 
the value of good work habits as pre- 
requisites for skill in the operation of 
the machine and they must practice 
on a variety of job assignments which 
have been selected as typical of work 
to be done on the real job ahead. 
“Clearing the desk for action,” 
should be the first slogan to be adopt- 
ed by our would-be operators—clear- 
ing the desk of everything except the 
machine itself, two or three pencils, 
the job sheet or textbook, and the 
machine answer pad, or duplicated 
answer sheet. The duplicated form 
should be ruled up and patterned 
after the printed machine answer 
pads, allowing places to record an- 
swers with whole numbers and deci- 
mals in separate columns. Watching 
out for these details has an effect of 
orderliness on the student’s work and 
results in less confusion than when 
books are piled high on the desk, 
scrap paper is allowed to accumulate, 
and general confusion reigns. 
Correct posture at the machine, to 
promote efficiency and eliminate fa- 
tigue, should be demonstrated by the 
teacher. Also, pictures might well be 
posted on the bulletin board to show 


Operators 


by Ethel Luella Bearss 
West High School 
Rochester, New York 


the correct body position of an op- 
erator at a machine. These illustra- 
tions are available along with other 
advertising material for the machines. 
Through this visual method the stu- 
dent learns to place his machine at 
right angles or slightly to his right 
with the left edge in a direct line with 
the center of his body, and the text or 
job sheet at the left of the machine 
and parallel to it. The operator 
learns to sit in a comfortable relaxed 
position as when writing free arm 
penmanship, remembering that one 
can do nothing well when one is 
tense. “Relaxation, with control,” 
should be the goal set by all operators. 

Likewise the proper holding of the 
pencil may be demonstrated for the 
students so that they can observe that 
the pencil should be held under the 


_ palm of the right hand by means of 


the thumb with the point of the pen- 
cil away from the body, and the four 
fingers together and rounded as in 
holding a ball. This avoids lost mo- 
tion in having to pick up the pencil 
each time to record an answer and 
helps to promote added efficiency. 


The West High School student at the left 
adds sales slips containing amounts which 
occur most frequently in retail stores to 
build up speed in adding commonly used 
figures, while the one below figures her 
invoices over the fixed decimal point to 
insure answers accurately pointed off, The 
student at the right adds checks using the 
touch method, and holds a pencil in her 
hand ready to record sub-totals at inter- 
vals to facilitate rechecking. 


Training Key-Driven Calculator 


Avoidance of Distractions 


An effort should be made to help 
the student to realize that it is im- 
portant to clear one’s mind of distrac- 
tions in order to concentrate on the 
job at hand, and the ability to do this 
can only be acquired through practice. 
The student should be taught to re- 
alize that there is far more to skill 
than just finger dexterity. 

Sometimes variable and unreliable 
performance occurs on the job be- 
cause the learner is so closely condi- 
tioned to one single situation that the 
least variation is upsetting. His ski’ 
works well enough when he is given 
just the right cues. But when these 
are lacking he tends to go to pieces. 
Obviously, one does not wish to build 
a skill that will work only under a 
single, limited set of conditions. 
Therefore, the learner profits when 
conditions under which he works are 
varied and when he learns to accus- 
tom himself to unexpected situations 
such as the introduction of a fire drill, 
or an air-raid drill. By such dis- 
turbance the student becomes accus- 
tomed to the unexpected in his work 
routine. 


Thorough Acquaintance Necessary 


The operator will become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the machine 
which he is to learn to operate before 
he actually begins to use it, if the 
teacher points out and describes the 
following main features of the hand- 
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operated and the electrically-driven 
calculators. Similar points for each 
type include: 

1. Unit row of keys 

2. Register dials 

3. Clearing bar or canceling bar 

4. Decimal pointers 
Particular attention is paid to the 
subtraction cut off and the correction 
key on the Comptometer, and the sub- 
traction cut off keys on the Bur- 
roughs Calculator. 

The students’ knowledge of calcu- 
lators in general will be enriched if 
the teacher gives the class just a little 
insight into the different models. Each 
key top contains two figures, a large 
one and a small one. The large fig- 
ures to be used in all calculations, the 
small figures, only when subtracting 
or dividing. 

Further explanation will show the 
purpose of the register dials which 
are located directly below the key- 
board, to show the results of all key 
depressions, or calculations; the 
clearing lever, or canceling lever as 
the name implies, used to clear the 
register dials; the decimal pointers 
used for all problems involving dec- 
imals; the subtraction cut off key or 
cipher cut off key used for all prob- 
lems that include subtraction on the 
Burroughs Electric Calculator and 
the cut off on the Comptometer ; the 
correction or control key which al- 


lows you to make a correction with- 
out clearing the machine and starting 
over. 


Use of the Machines 


The students’ background of in- 
formation pertaining to these ma- 
chines may be built up, if they are 
told the business use of them. Em- 
phasis should be placed on the fact 
that the machines are used a great 
deal in payroll departments for add- 
ing hours and fractions of hours and 
multiplying by the rate ; in businesses 
where many invoices have to be 
checked, and in department stores 
where sales slips have to be rapidly 
added. Dr. Rowe’s philosophy as 
quoted by Charles G. Reigner in a 
copy of the Rowe Budget is appro- 
priate: “Let the searchlight of prac- 
tice illuminate the dark places of 
theory.” Problems should be select- 
ed to give practice in these office 
problems. Added interest in the stu- 
dent’s work is aroused when he sees 
that the problems which have been 
chosen for him to do illustrate plainly 
the type of work which he will some 
time have to do on a real job. Thus, 
determining net pay by calculating 
regular pay per hour plus overtime 
earnings, and subtracting deductions 
on payroll jobs; checking numerous 
invoices over the fixed decimal point, 
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the use of decimal equivalent cards in 
figuring chain discount allowances 
and net amounts; totaling sales slips 
which have been duplicated and pat- 
terned after regular sales slips used in 
department stores with representative 
amounts of the figures that occur 
most frequently in the volume addi- 
tion work of a department store in 
the sales audit and accounts receiv- 
able department—all accelerate inter- 
est in regular classroom work. 


Use of Previous Learnings 


The learner will soon realize in do- 
ing calculating machine work that 
many terms which he formerly 
learned in his early arithmetic train- 
ing and in his bookkeeping work are 
used, and a short review of these 
terms will often be of decided value 
to him in refreshing his memory. To 
mention only a few, the following are 
suggestive of common terms often 
used in connection with calculating 
machine work: Chain discount, 
credit, credit balance, crossfoot addi- 
tion, debit, discount, extension, frac- 
tion, minuend, multiplicand, multi- 
plier, net amount, payroll, per cent, 
product, quotient, remainder, result, 
subtrahend and sum. 


The Touch Method 


As for the real operation of the 
keyboard the student should be thor- 
oughly drilled in the essential short 
cuts necessary to build speed and to 
insure accuracy, and he should learn 
that he must always clear the machine 
before beginning a new problem. In 
teaching addition it is well to have the 
student first add by totaling columns 
of 2, 3, and 4 digits, and then larger 
ones, with mixed numbers including 
figures of uneven digits. Then he 
might learn how to split amounts 
when the number of digits is large 
by adding the cents first and then 
without clearing the dial to add the 
dollars by depressing the amounts in 
the same columns as he would have 
done if he had put the whole amount 
in the machine at once. The student 
should be taught the correct technique 
for performing this operation, while 
holding the pencil in the palm of the 
hand between the thumb and the 
fingers. He should accustom himself 
to use only the first two fingers, using 
the first finger for all rows except the 
last, and the second finger on the last 
column. 

Keys 1 to 5 only are used in this 
method and the student soon finds 
that by depressing 3 twice he can get 
6; 4 plus 3 will give him 7, 4 plus 4 
will give him 8, and 5 plus 4 nine. 
Therefore, he observes that he does 
not need to use the whole keyboard 
because he can make up any figure he 


wishes by using these combinations, 
and by. eliminating the rest of the 
board he only has 5 rows to learn by 
touch rather than the whole board. 
The machine has been constructed to 
aid the student in the touch method 
because the odd numbered keys are 
concave, and the even numbered ones 
are smooth. The student soon finds 
too that if he adopts the third row as 
home base in the last two columns it 
will help him to make his reaches 
from there. 

The full keyboard method of addi- 
tion is so-called because all the keys 
from one to nine are used. It is the 
same as that employed on adding ma- 
chines with the standard full key- 
board. This method may be used 
when a limited amount of adding is 
to be done by an untrained operator, 
but the touch method is recommended 
when the operator will use the ma- 
chine a great deal for adding. With 
diligent practice the ability to locate 
the proper keys becomes a habit and 
may be relied upon for correct op- 
eration. Combination strokes also 
become a habit and require no con- 
scious effort. 

Illegible figures are the chief cause 
of errors, and students should be cau- 
tioned to take extreme care in read- 
ing and writing figures. Accuracy 
with speed is the goal, and the stu- 
dent should be urged to learn the lo- 
cation of the keys thoroughly before 
he tries to force himself to too much 
speed. 

When long columns of figures are 
added, it is good practice to note sub- 
totals on paper after twenty-five or 
fifty items to facilitate checking. 
Errors of transposition, operating the 
wrong key, and operating a key the 
wrong number of times may be found 
more readily when the work has been 
handled in this way, in sections, be- 
cause usually it is not necessary to re- 
add all sections. 


Rhythm in Operation 


Rhythmic action is just as essential 
in learning to operate these calcu- 
lators as it is in learning to play a 
musical instrument. In performing 
addition the movements of the hand 
and forearm should be timed to in- 
sure smooth, regular action—not too 
fast nor too slow. Any tendency to 
vary the time between key strokes 
when there is a difference in the span 
between the keys, or “to gallop” 
through particularly easy combina- 
tions should be carefully avoided, as 
such uneven operations usually result 
in fumbling. The proper speed for be- 
ginners is from two to two and one- 
half key strokes per second. 

Adding sales slips or similar media 
differs from adding columns of fig- 
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ures only in that a slip must be han- 
dled for each amount.‘ The opera- 
tion of turning the slips should be 
performed with the left hand and re- 
quires practice to become skillful. If 
students practice the proper way of 
turning sales slips by placing their 
packs of slips which have been dupli- 
cated for this purpose at the left of 
the calculator and holding them firm- 
ly with the fingers of the left hand, 
they will with practice become quite 
adept at turning them. The routine 
to follow is to hold the slips with the 
fingers, and use the thumb to raise 
them. This is accomplished by press- 
ing the thumb against the slips near 
the corner and drawing it toward the 
palm of the hand. As the slip buckles, 
it is caught by the first finger and 
held while the amount on the next 
slip is read. After a number of slips 
have been added, they should be 
placed face down in a separate pile. 
The sub-total may be written on the 
back of the last slip in the pile. This 
enables the operator to prove more 
readily as errors can be localized to 
batches. A rubber band used on the 
thumb aids considerably in the rapid 
handling of the slips. 


Charting Progress 


The student should divide his time 
between adding and calculating and 
as a warm-up drill he might find it 
helpful to add columns of figures 
taken from problems selected in his 
textbook or from other addition 
books for at least fifteen minutes 
when he first sits down at the ma- 
chine. Then he should check his an- 
swers with a key and count the num- 
ber right he was able to do in the fif- 
teen minute period. In this way he 
can chart his progress and note 
whether or not he is building up his 
speed. 

Rules that the student has to learn 
should be boiled down to a minimum. 
The method used for operating over 
a fixed decimal point, multiplying 
from the right of the keyboard, and 
decimal rules for pointing off ; multi- 
plication from left to right with deci- 
mal rules; compound multiplication 
(stroke wheel or 3 factor method) 
with point off; subtraction rule, the 
figuring of credit balances ; and learn- 
ing to combine multiplication and 
subtraction in one operation must be 
learned. This summarized informa- 
tion may be duplicated so that the 
student has a copy to take home with 
him for study. 


Helpful Suggestions 


Helpful suggestions such as the 
following serve to give the student a 
head start in his operation because 
the minute he sees a certain type of 
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problem the key suggestion helps him 
to know what to do: 

For uniformity in addition the 
higher key is used first in adding the 
combinations for 7 and 9. 

In multiplying hold which ever 
factor is easier to hold, in figuring 
problems over the fixed decimal point 
always hold the price in unit position, 
and move to the left for whole num- 
bers and to the right for decimals. 

In figuring percentage of increase 
and decrease, the current year minus 
the past year will give you the amount 
of increase or decrease, and the per- 
cent is found by dividing this amount 
by the past year. 

In finding what percent one num- 
ber is of another always use the “of” 
number as the divisor. 

Distribution problems involve find- 
ing percents; prorating problems in- 
volve finding amounts, and that by 
dividing the total into the expense 
figure one may get a quotient which 
if used as a constant and multiplied 
by departments and the results added 
will give the total expense figure. 

Since the calculator is largely an 
adding and multiplying machine, dec- 
imal table equivalent cards may be 
used advantageously by the students 
in figuring many problems. These 
tables may be secured free of charge 
from machine manufacturers. They 
prove of great value to the students 
in learning how to use tables while 
in school before they confront them 
on the job and are confused by such 
a great number of figures. 

The variety of work that the stu- 
dent is able to do in terms of speed 
and accuracy may be adequately 
measured by using the standardized 
tests for clerical work prepared for 
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the National Clerical Ability Tests 
which are given at designated test 
centers each spring, and tests pre- 
pared by Goodfellow and Agnew for 
key-driven calculator operators, pub- 
lished by South-Western Publishing 
Company. 


Bibliography of Helpful Materials 


The following materials will serve 
as useful helps in planning calculator 
work: 

Manual of Instruction for the Burroughs 
Calculator, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 

Decimal Equivalent Tables. 

Booklets of Standard Addition problems 
for practice and test use, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 

Addition Practice Problems (Books 1 to 
20, Spiral Binding), Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. 

Key-Driven Calculator Course, with tests, 
by Goodfellow and Agnew, South-West- 
ern Publishing Company. 

How to Use the Calculator and the Comp- 
tometer, by Meehan, The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. 

Comptometer Textbook, Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company. 

Duplicated answer sheets patterned after 
the Burroughs and Comptometer Calcu- 
lator answer pads. 

With the accelerated business pro- 
gram of today office machines have 
come to stay. They are not only 
serving a very definite need in the 
office set-up at the present time when 
we are engaged in an “All Out” pro- 
gram for preparing to meet the war 
needs, but they are going to form the 
foundation of the figure work in the 
reconstruction period after the war. 
Many a promotion I feel sure will oc- 
cur in the future for the young people 
whom we are now training not just 
because of a lucky break, but because 
of the training we have given them on 
the calculator. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
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When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 
For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question by a business executive. 


How much English should a student 
know before he takes transcription? 
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W ITH the daily expansion of our 
Army it is only natural that 
the necessary supporting elements 
that go with such an Army should 
grow in like proportions. One of the 
more important of these supporting 
elements is the vast force perform- 
ing the clerical work of the Quarter- 
master Corps, now the largest single 
business enterprise in history. 


Clerical Work Important . 


The Quartermaster Corps teaches 
tens of thousands of clerks to initiate 
and maintain voluminous records so 
that the vast operations of the Army 
may function smoothly. 

The Army Clerk is taught to see 
his job in perspective by the instruc- 
tors of the Administrative, Supply, 
and Clerical Schools at Camp Lee’s 
Quartermaster Replacement Training 
Center, the largest center in the coun- 
try training Quartermaster Special- 
ists. He realizes that the entire or- 
ganization of the Army depends on 
him to a degree true of almost no 
other branch. Our present-day Army 
of millions of men, together with the 
enormous quantities of clothing, 
equipment, food, and vehicles which 
they use and consume—all this gigan- 
tic assemblage of men and materials, 
as well as their relevant history, im- 
mediate destination and purpose, are 
recorded and filed in hundreds of 
thousands of filing cases where they 
can be located at a moment’s notice. 
Without this vast store of informa- 
tion, available to the minds that know 
how to use it, all the men and guns 
and planes and tanks would be merely 
matter without form, or, at least, 
without complete control. 

In short, the Army Clerk is the 
essential medium which makes pos- 
sible the Army’s organization. And 
without crganization, the Army 
would be no longer an Army. 


Trainee Selection and Basic 
Training 


The Army’s Classification and As- 
signment Section, by the use of ex- 
haustive tests and interviews, selects 
soldiers, who, by their aptitude and 
past experience, show promise of be- 
coming good Army Clerks. When 
the ones assigned for training at 
Camp Lee arrive, they first must un- 
dergo a period of rigorous basic mili- 
tary training. They are instructed 
on the drill field, taught how to roll 
their field packs, and make frequent 
visits to the stiff obstacle course. In 
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Training Clerks for the Quartermaster 


Corps 


by Sergeant Charles B. Dunham 


Camp Lee, Virginia 


order to condition their bodies, they 
are taken on day-long hikes carrying 
full field equipment. Most important 
of all, they are instructed in the use 
of the rifle and the gas mask; for, 
in modern warfare, no branch of the 
Army is immune from surprise at- 
tacks by the enemy’s aircraft and 
mechanized forces, hence Army 
Clerks will in all likelihood be called 
upon to defend themselves and their 
equipment from such raids. They 
may find themselves right up in the 
front lines alongside the combat 
troops. Regimental and Company 
clerks normally will be with the com- 
batant troops. 


Technical Training for Clerks 


The course at the Quartermaster 
Replacement Training Center has 
two main divisions, administration 
and supply, with a concurrent short 
period of instruction in typing and 
shorthand. Typing instruction is 


given on machines with covered keys 
in order that they may learn thor- 
oughly the touch system, and operate 
under any and all conditions. Train- 
ees with prior shorthand experience 


U. S. Army News Photo 


A first sergeant and a company clerk in 
consultation about an order just received 
from regimental headquarters. 


are given further instruction, par- 
ticularly in Army methods and 
phraseology, so as to improve their 
speed in taking dictation of a military 
nature. 

The schools’ curriculum includes 
approximately forty subjects of 
which some are Organization of the 
Army, Company Management, Ad- 
ministrative Staff of Higher Units, 
Use of Army Regulations and other 
War Department publications, Com- 
pany and Regimental Paper Work, 
Service Records, Duty Rosters, Mili- 
tary Correspondence, Ration Returns, 
Pay Allotments, Discharges, Final 
Statements, Desertions, Payrolls, 
Furloughs, Company Supply, Fi- 
nance, Procurement, Property Ac- 
counting, Warehousing, Transporta- 
tion, Graves Registration, Salvage, 
and both Field and Sales Commissary 
Operations. 

Training in the school is neces- 
sarily based largely on the lecture 
method. However, the instructors 
are supplementing their lectures more 
and more with practical exercises and 
visual aids, including strip slides and 
charts. Blackboards, sand tables, and 
maps are used to a great extent. The 
student actually sees and fills out a 
copy of every form that he might be 
expected to encounter. The instruc- 
tional staff is constantly on the alert 
to keep up with the latest develop- 
ments in the field by reading the cur- 
rent military newspapers, Army 
magazines, and Army regulations. 
Many bulletin boards are located in 
the classrooms, and students feel free 
to bring in items of interest of a 
military nature. 

Despite the large amount of detail 
involved in acquainting trainees with 
the numerous forms used in admin- 
istrative and supply operations, and 


' their proper disposition, the instruc- 


tors of the school aim primarily at 
teaching the trainees where to look 
for information they will need later. 
Not only is it impossible to remember 
a large number of forms and exact 
procedures, but constantly changing 
regulations soon make such knowl- 
edge obsolete. The best clerk is the 
one who can thread his way easily 
and swiftly through volumes of Army 
regulations, picking out only the in- 


‘formation he needs. Like a lawyer, 


he must know where to look for his 

precedents and authorities. 
Instruction in the Army Schools 

differs from instruction in civilian 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Secretarial Correspondence for 
Government Employees 


OW can we increase the ef- 
fectiveness of our letters?” is 
a question being asked by government 
agencies throughout the country. 
These agencies are impressed, first, 
with the importance of letters in 
building goodwill. Secondly, during 
the war period, they are attempting 
to streamline correspondence meth- 
ods so as to reduce necessary filing. 
Organizations which conduct much 
of their business through correspond- 
ence are recognizing that their repu- 
tations for efficiency and service are 
determined largely by their letters. 
“Budget-conscious officials also are 
impressed with the cost of corre- 
spondence and with the opportunities 
for making large savings. The cost 
of the average letter in an average 
agency is estimated to be 75 cents. 
An agency with a weekly production 
of, let us say, 10,000 letters can by 
appropriate training reduce its letter 
writing cost by at least 25 percent— 
and save $2,000 a week. 
“Many agencies therefore are be- 
ginning to give systematic training to 
. employees at all levels. These 
agencies find that appropriate train- 
ing improves the quality of letters, 
builds goodwill, and saves money.” 


Survey of Correspondence 


An important step in the preparing 
of an outline for a course of study is 


to determine the weaknesses. Sev- 

eral surveys of correspondence have 

been made of business houses and 

governmental agencies for this pur- 
se. 

“It finds the letters that are not 
clear—that will baffle and annoy the 
people with whom we do business— 
and the letters that carry incorrect or 
incomplete information. It finds the 
letters written in an obsolete style— 
burdened with phrases like ‘your 
favor of recent date,’ ‘we wish to ad- 
vise,’ ‘please find enclosed herewith,’ 
‘as per your request,’ and ‘we beg to 
remain’—a style which may suggest 
to the addressee that our agency is 
clinging to the out-of-date methods. 
The survey finds also the letters that 
are inappropriate in tone, letters that 
may seem to the addressee to be arbi- 
trary, indifferent, insulting, contra- 
dictory, selfish, overly apologetic, 
grudging, insincere, or blunt.’ 

> Hall, , Milton, “Training for Effective Letter 
Writing,” Proceedings of the 30th Annual Meet- 


ing of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, 1938. 
® Hall, op. cit. 
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by Dorothy H. Veon 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


The Secretarial Aspect of 
Correspondence 


Several courses in letter writing 
have been set up and carried out for 
executives, but little has been done 
for the secretaries. A job analysis 
of governmental positions showed 
that the preparing of correspondence, 
with varying degrees of difficulty, is 
evidenced from the CAF-2, Junior 
Clerk-Typist, through the CAF-5, 
Senior Clerk-Stenographer. 


Outline of the Course 

The two texts to be used with this 
outline are Writing Effective Govern- 
ment Letters’, by James F. Grady 
and Milton Hall, and Smooth Sailing 
Letters, written by L. E. Frailey and 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. This 
latter book contains a practical treat- 
ment of letter writing methods in a 
light easy-to-follow style. It reads 
like fiction and tends to make the 
reader more letter conscious. 

These texts should be supplement- 
ed by current literature on govern- 


ment writing. 
Lesson One 


LETTERS IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Objectives: 

Live vs. dead letters ; letters in the govern- 
ment; more specifically, letters in a par- 
ticular agency; outline of the course. 
Source Material: 

Grady and Hall, Writing Effective Gov- 
ernment Letters, Introduction. 

Weseen, Write Better Business Letters, 
Chaps. I and II. 

Letters for criticism. 

Grady and Hall’s Letter Appraisal Chart. 


Lesson Two 


STANDARDS FOR EFFECTIVE 
LETTER WRITING 


Objective: 

Application of standards for effective let- 
ter writing to letters of the particular 
agency 

Teaching Outline: 

Discuss letter appraisal on basis of fol- 
lowing standards: 

1. Is the letter complete? 

2. Is the letter concise? 

3. Is the letter clear? 

4. Is the letter correct? 

5. Is the letter appropriate in tone? 

6. Is the letter neat and well set up? 


Lesson Three 
THE SEVEN 

Objective: 
Evolving an effective plan guided by the 
seven C-qualities. 

$ Grady, James F., and Hall, Milton, Writing 
Effective Government Letters. "Washington: Em- 
ployee Training Publications, Box 71. 1939. 109 
pp. 


Source Material: 

Aurner, Effective English in Business,‘ 
Chap. XI 

Letters for criticism. 

Letter Appraisal Chart. 

Teaching Outline: 

Continue letter appraisal, considering : 


1. Completeness (Nothing left undone) 
2. Courtesy (Pleasant feeling tone) 
3. Consideration (Think of reader first) 

4. Clearness (No misunderstanding ) 
Py Conciseness (Every word counting) 
6. Concreteness (Details, sharp, definite) 
7. Correctness (No stumbling blocks) 


Lesson Four 

PSYCHOLOGY OF TONE 
Objective: 
Psychology of tone and the crucial you 
attitude; consideration and visualization. 
of the reader ; abolishing stock phrases. 
Topic for discussion: 
How may the government correspondent 
develop the “you” attitude? Also, How 
may he fit the language of the letter to the 
reader? 


Lesson Five 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE LETTER 


Objective: 

Consideration of the language of the 
letter. 

Source Material: 

Grady and Hall, ‘hea, | Effective Gov- 
ernment Letters, Chap. III. 

oa’ Smooth Satling Letters, Chap. 
Letters for criticism. 

Teaching Outline: 

Discuss Correspondence Problem No. 2. 
How do the following affect correspond- 
ence? 

Obsolete phrases or “hoop skirts.” 

Other overworked stereotyped phrases. 
“Stuffed shirts.” 

Technical terms. 

Unusual and unnecessarily long words. 
Dangerous words. 

Vague and inexact expressions. 

Too many words. 

The language of your letter. 

Discuss Chapter VIII, Frailey’s Smooth 
Sailing Letters. 

Assignment: 

Writing Effective Government Letters, 
Chapter II 


Lesson Six 
THE LETTER 

Objective 

The plan ‘of the letter. 

Source Material: 

Grady and Hall’s Writing Effective Gov- 

ernment Letters, Chap. II. 

Letters for criticism. 

Teaching Outline: 

1. To what extent should the dictator plan 
before he dictates? 

2. How should government correspondents 
utilize the strategic points in letters— 
opening and closing paragraphs? 

Analyses of letters. 

Assignment: 

Smooth Sailing Letters, Chapter IV. 

Correspondence Problem No. 3. 

*Aurner, R. R., Effective English in Business. 


Cincinnati: South-Western Pub ishing Company. 
1940. 848 pp. 
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Lesson Seven 
“BECAUSE IT WAS OUR COURSE” 


Objective: 

The plan of the letter. 

Source Mat 

Frailey, Smooth ‘Sailing Letters, Chap. IV. 
Letters for criticism. 

Teaching Outline: 

Continue with Lesson 6. 

Discussion around Chapter IV of Frailey’s 
Smooth Sailing Letters, “Because It Was 
Our Course.” 

Se Problem No. 3. 
Assignmen 

Smooth Sailing Letters, Chap. V. 


Lesson Eight 
“UP WITH THE ANCHOR AND SWIFTLY 
AWAY” 


Objective: 

The opening paragraph of a letter. 
Source Material: 

Frailey, Smooth Sailing Letters, Chap. V. 
Letters for criticism. 

Teaching Outline: 

Discuss Chapter V of Frailey’s Smooth 
Sailing Letters, “Up with the Anchor and 
Swiftly Away” in terms of opening para- 
graphs of letters. 

Assignment: 

Correspondence Problem No. 4. 

Smooth Sailing Letters, Chap. VI. 


Lesson Nine 
“SAILING, SAILING, ALWAYS STRAIGHT 
AHEAD—” 


Objective: 

The chain or the body of the letter. 
Source Material: 

Frailey, Smooth Sailing Letters, Chap. VI. 
Letters for criticism. 

Teaching Outline: 

After discussing Chap. NI of Frailey’s 
Smooth Sailing Letters, “Sailing, Sailing. 
Always Straight Ahead,” criticize the body 
of government letters. 

Assignment: 

Smooth Sailing Letters, Chap. VII. 


Lesson Ten 
“THE END OF THE VOYAGE, TIME FOR 
THE HOOK” 


Objective: 

The closing paragraph of the letter. 
Source Materi 

Frailey, Smooth Sailing Letters, Chap. VII. 
Letters for criticism. 

Teaching Outline: 

Discuss “The End of the Voyage—Time 
for the Hook,” Chapter VII, Frailey’s 
Smooth Sailing Letters, and criticize clos- 
ing paragraphs of letters. 

Assignment: 

Correspondence Problem No. 5. 

Writing Effective Government Letters, 


Chap. VI 


Lesson Eleven 


PARAGRAPHING FOR CLEARNESS 
AND EMPHASIS 

Objective: 
Paragraphing | for clearness and emphasis. 
Source Mat 
Grady and Hall, Writing Effective Gov- 
ernment Letters, Chap. VI. 
Letters for criticism. 
Teaching Outline: 
From Writing Effective Government Let- 
ters, Chap. VI; discuss methods for con- 
structing effective paragraphs in terms of 
the illustrations of paragraphing at the 
end of the chapter. 
Correspondence Problem No. 5. 


Criticize letters for clearness and emphasis. 


Assignment: 
An exercise on paragraphing. 
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Lesson Twelve 
INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF EFFECTIVE 
LETTERS 


Objective: 

Shaping the message with logical struc- 
ture; core thought of the letter; para- 
graphs, proper sequences, and the complete 
composition. 

Source Material: 

Aurner, Effective English in Business, 
Chap. XII 

Letters for criticism. 

Teaching Outline: 

Discuss Effective English in Business, 
Chap. XII; and evaluate additional let- 
ters with emphasis on paragraphing. 
Discuss the exercise on paragraphing from 
the previous lesson. 

Assignment: 

Correspondence Problem No. 6. 


Lesson Thirteen 

EFFECTIVE BUSINESS SENTENCES 
Objective: 
Construction of effective business sen- 
tences. 
Source Material: 
Aurner, Effective English in Business, 
Chap. VIII 
Teaching Outline: 
Correspondence Problem No. 6. 
Subject for discussion: 
“Putting important ideas in important 
places through the three keys to sentence 
mastery—unity, coherence, and emphasis.” 
“Effective sentences come from drill and 
skill—not accident.” 
Assignment: 
Effective 


Chap. 
Lesson Fourteen 
CONSTRUCTING EFFECTIVE SENTENCES 


Objective: 

Construction of effective sentences. 
Source Material: 

Hall and Grady, Writing Effective Gov- 
ernment Letters, Chap. V. 

Letters for Criticism. 

Teaching Outline: 

Note Chap. V of Writing Effective Gov- 
ernment Letters, for illustrations of gov- 
ernment correspondence relating to: 

Clear thinking precedes clear expression. 
Avoid long, rambling, shapeless sentences. 
Thrifty, yes, but not stingy with words. 
One thing at a time. 

Show the relation between thoughts. 
Avoid shifts in construction. 

Vary your sentences. 

Don’t hide important ideas. 

Your sentence structure. 

Discuss Correspondence Problem No. 6. 
Assignment: 

Correspondence Problem No. 7. 

Smooth Sailing Letters, Chap. II. 


Lesson Fifteen 


BUILDING A BETTER VOCABULARY AND 
FINDING THE IMAGE MAKERS 


Objective: 
Vocabulary building. 
Source Material: 
Aurner, Effective English in Business. 
Frailey, Smooth Sailing Letters, Chap. IL 
Grady and Hall, | Effective Gov- 
ernment Letters, Chap. I 
Charles E. Buck’s, The Business Letter- 
Writer's Manual, Chap. VI. 
Vocabulary test. 
Teaching Outline: 
Discuss Chapter II of Smooth Sailing Let- 
ters, ; Grandpa, Where Did You Put Your 
Beard?” 
How do the following affect correspond- 
ence? 

5 Buck, Charles Edgar, 


Writer's Manual. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 


Government Letters, 


The Business Letter- 
New York: 


The search for the right word. 
Descriptive power from vivid vocabulary. 
Dynamic verbs supply force, concrete 
nouns and vivid adjectives add strength. 
The force of figures of speech. 

Work for simplicity. 

Technical terms and business vocabulary. 
Developing word control. 

The dictionary habit. 

Correspondence problem No. 7. 
Assignment: 

Vocabulary test. 


Lesson Sixteen 


HOW TO USE THE DICTIONARY 
A TESTED PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING 
WORD CONTROL 
Objective: 
Use of the dictionary. 
Source Material: 
—, Effective English in Business, 
Chap. 
rate ‘from G & C Merriam Co. 
Teaching Outline: 
A Program for Dictionary Study. 
A vocabulary test. 
Assignment: 
Correspondence problem No. 8. 
Exercise on use of dictionary. 
Chap. VIII, Writing Effective Govern- 
ment Letters. 


Lesson Seventeen 

THE PRACTICAL POWER OF WORDS—I 

NOUNS AND VERBS AND THEIR 

BUSINESS VALUE 

Objective: 

Practical review of correct usage. 

Source Material: 

Aurner, Effective English in Business, 


ap. VI. 
O’Rourke, Self- Aids in the Essentials of 
English Usage. 
Grady and Hall, Writing Effective Govern- 
ment Letters, Chap. 
Teaching Outline: 
Discuss the essentials of business gram- 
mar. 
Correspondence Problem No. 8. 
Discuss the exercise on the use of the dic- 
tionary from the previous lesson. 
Introduce Self-Aids as a device for quick 
review. 
Assignment: 
Become familiar with Self-Aids tn the Es- 
sentials of Grammatical Usage. 
Exercise on nouns and verbs. 
Writing Effective Government Letters, 
Chap. VII 


Lesson Eighteen 
THE PRACTICAL POWER OF WORDS—II 


WELL-CHOSEN AND THE 
OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH 


Objective: 
Practical review of correct usage. 
Source Material: 
Aurner, Effective English in Business, 
Chap. VIL. 
O'Rourke, Self-Atds in the Essentials of 
English Usage. 
Grady and Hall, Gov- 
ernment Letters, Chap. V 
Teaching Outline: 
Developing skill in choice of adjectives; 
articles, pronouns, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, syllabication, hyphenation, idioms. 
Discuss the exercise on nouns and verbs 
from the previous assignment. 
Assignment: 
Finish examination of Self-Aids in the 
Essentials of Grammatical Usage. 
Exercise on adjectives and other parts of 
speech. 
orrespondence Problem No. 9. 


© O’Rourke, L. J., Self-Aids in the Essentials of 
Grammatical Usage. Washington: Educational 
and Personnel Publishing Company. 1935. 218 
Pp. 
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Lesson Nineteen 

TRAFFIC CONTROL Or IDEAS THROUGH 

INTELLIGENT PUNCTUATION 
Objective: 
Review of punctuation. 
Source Material: 
Aurner, Effective English in Business, 
Chap. IX. 
O’Rourke, Self-Aids in the Essentials of 
Grammatical Usage. 
Teaching Outline: 
Correspondence Problem No. 9. 
Review punctuation rules as applied to 
government correspondence and used in 
stenographic manuals in the various agen- 
cies and departments. 
Assignment: 
Exercise on punctuation. 


Lesson Twenty 
THE POWER-DRIVE FOR ACCURACY 
Objective: 
A campaign to smash errors. 
Source Material: 
Aurner, Effective English in Business, 
Chap. X. 
Letters and reports for criticism. 
Teaching Outline: 
Discuss exercise on punctuation. 
Discussion on the need for accuracy in 
correspondence and particu- 
rly during this defense period. 
Base discussion: 
1. What are the simple, elementary errors 
to look out for? 
2. Exactness of expression contributes to 
government efficiency. 
Assignment: 
Correspondence Problem 10 (Reports). 


Lessons Twenty-one and Twenty-two 
THE TECHNIQUE OF THE REPORT 
Objective: 
The classification and the preparation of 
reports. 
Source Material: 
Duddy, Edward A. and Freeman, Martin 
J., Written Communication in Business, 
American Book Co.: NY. 1936. Chapters, 
Pag Technique of the Report,” pp. 285- 


Reports from the particular a, x 

Hotchkiss and Kilduff, 

Correspondence,’ Chap. 13 “Business Re- 

ports.” 

Teaching Outline: 

Discuss Correspondence Problem 10. 

The following discussion on the technique 

of the report is based on Written Com- 

munications in Business, Chaps. 18 and 19: 

1. Kinds of reports. 

2. Reports classified as to method of pres- 
entation and to form. 

. The report in letter and memorandum 
form. 

. The formal report—conventional form. 

. Parts connected with authorization 

. The letter of transmittal. 


. Parts connected with identification 
Cover 
The title page 
. The table of contents 
. The list of tables 
. The list of charts and graphs 
. The bibliography 
The index 4 
8. Parts used for explanation: 
a. The summary report 
b. Foreword, preface 
c. The acknowledgement 
d. Appendix 
9. Preparing the 
steps: 


Ww 


report—the _ essential 
a. Framing the problem statement 

b. Making the preliminary survey 

c. Defining terms; restating the problem 

d. Dividing the problem 

¢. Gathering information 

f. Classifying information 


* Hotchkiss, G. B., and Kilduff, E. J., Ad- 
vanced Business Correspondence. New York. 
Harper and Brothers. ird edition, 1938. 527 
Pp. 
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g. Interpreting information 
1 Reasoning about the facts 
(2) Inductive reasoning 


£33 Use of analogy 
(4) Casual relation 
h. Preparing the final outline 
i. Writing the report 
(1) How to begin 


(2) Describe the method, if method is im- 


portant 
(3) How to close 
(4) Statement of conclusion 
_ (5) Statement of recommendation 
Assignments: 
Correspondence Problem 11 (Reports). 


Lesson Twenty-three 
THE MECHANICS OF REPORT WRITING 


Objective: 

Suggestions for assemblying reports for 
typing. 

Source Material: 

Duddy, Edward A. and Freeman, Martin 
J. Written Communication in Business, 
Appendix B, pp. 483-502. 

Stenographic Style Manual for a particu- 
lar agency. 

Teaching Outline: 

Discuss Correspondence Problem 11 (Re- 


ports). 

For the following material use govern- 
ment manuals of the agencies and depart- 
ments: 

General Directions. 

Preliminaries. 

The Body of the Report. 

Footnotes. 

Tables. 

Illustrative materials. 

Bibliography. 

Assignment: 

Correspondence Problem 12 (Reports). 


Lesson Twenty-four 
REVIEW 

Objective: 
Review of the principles of letter and re- 
port writing. 
Teaching Outline: 
Test over the material presented during 
the course. Test in the form of letters, 
reports, and problems to be criticized. 


Teaching Techniques 


Make a Collection of Unusual Letters 
To create interest in the class and 
to keep the instructor conscious of all 


types of letters being written in the 
business world, start a collection. 
From this collection at various times 
quote for the class. 


Collection of Letters Pertaining to 
the Agency 


The core of the entire program for 
the preparing of correspondence 
should center around the actual or 
facsimile letters of the agency. These 
should be analyzed thoroughly. In 
Writing Effective Government Let- 
ters will be found a Letter Appraisa! 
Chart for such purposes. For class 
criticism omit identifying data con- 
cerning the writer of the letter or re 
port. 

Human-Interest Discussion 


Just as we speak of “live letters vs 
dead letters,” we may have “live dis 
cussion vs. dead discussion.” Use 
human-interest stories such as “The 
Power of Breakfast-Table Words.’” 


Illustrative Material 


Supplementary material is of tre- 
mendous importance in any course. 
Proper use of this will make teaching 
more effective. Some of the pub- 
lishing companies have pamphlets 
which may be used effectively. For 
example, material may be received 
from the G & C Merriam Company 
for the unit on vocabulary. This may 
include “Better Dictionary-Work 
Habits,” “An Outline for Dictionary 
Study Designed for Use with Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary,” and 
“Quirks and Quizzes—Six Tests of 
Your Vocabulary.” 


8 However, Aline E., Successful Letter Writing. 
Doubleday, ran & Co., Inc. 1938. arden 


City, New York. 289 pp. 


TEN-MINUTE VS. THREE-MINUTE TESTS 
(Continued from page 11) 


tests. Similarly, the correlations of 
the error rates were calculated. All 
of these coefficients of correlation are 
given in Table III. 

The coefficients of correlation of 
the stroke and error rates in the six 
classes were positive; they may be 
said to be high in the case of the 
strokes, ranging from .992 to .848, 
and less high and of a lower range 
in the case of errors, ranging from 
.916 to .458. However, the question 
may legitimately be asked, what do 
such correlations mean in actual 
variations of students’ rankings in 
the class quartiles? To seek an 
answer, in this study the students’ 
scores on the errors alone for the 
two kinds of tests were arranged by 
classes and in quartiles, and a count 
of the actual variations in quartiles 
was made. These data are given in 


Table IV. The count showed that in 
the ten-minute tests nearly half of 
the students in each class were 
ranked in a different quartile from 
that in the three-minute tests. Though 
the number of classes studied is 
small, this proportion of variations in 
grades is impressive. These findings 
suggest that by combining speed and 
accuracy scores with the use of an 
arbitrary formula, the other investi- 
gator may have lost sight of the true 
differences in the two kinds of tests 
when accuracy is graded. From the 
data in this study, it may be con- 
cluded that, in terms of accuracy, the 
ten-minute tests do provide a basis 
for grading which is different from 
that furnished by the three-minute 
tests. 


8 Blackstone, Joc. cit. 
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High School Bookkeeping and the 


HIS is a time when all education 

ought to be doing something to 
help us win the war. Of course, all 
education, whether it be in school or 
on the job, or in our leisure time, 
may give us something that will aid 
us indirectly in our future lives. Ed- 
ucation to be truly valuable should be 
useful. I am thinking of useful ed- 
ucation as something that will be of 
benefit now or in the near future, or 
sume knowledge or skill that will be 
a direct benefit to the boy who goes 
into service or the girl who serves 
on the home front. 

As long ago as 1937 the question 
of whether or not bookkeeping 
should emphasize vocational values 
rather than the socialized values was 
discussed at the E.C.T.A. convention. 
J. W. Alexander, of the Professional 
School of Accounts and Finance, 
Cleveland, Ohio, made the following 
remark : 

“Most legislation recently passed by 
Congress has made it necessary for all 
businesses to keep more and better 
records. And, too, the Government is 
using many trained bookkeepers as 
well as junior and senior account- 
ants.” 

Mr. Alexander, in the above para- 
graph, was speaking about the many 
records needed by the government 
and the need for vocational book- 
keeping in 1937, and now in 1943, 
not only in the army, but in civilian 
life as well, we need more and better 
bookkeeping and accounting. The 
war has made it necessary for the 
man in civilian life to do more book- 
keeping and keep his records more 
complete. 

Recent Changes 

New courses have been added to 
high school and college programs. 
Many of. the large high schools are 
now giving courses in aviation, ma- 
chines, electricity, more courses in 
mathematics, and other courses that 
seem to be the kind of thing that our 
schools should be doing. Our busi- 

a We Alexander, Selected answers to significant 


problems in Business Education, Tenth Yearbook, 
Ec. T.A. 1937—page 365 
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War Effort 


by Elmus L. Ream 


Orange High School 
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ness courses, in some instances, have 
been enriched to include data that 
will be valuable to the boy who is 
engaged in any kind of clerical work 
that has to do with the war. Book- 
keeping has always been, and can 
continue to be, one of the most 
important subjects in the business 
course and one of the most important 
courses in our modern high schools. 


Army Needs 


Accuracy makes for efficiency. 
When the bomber is ready to drop 
his load, he must have absolute ac- 
curacy, if his efforts are not going 
to be wasted. When the Quarter- 
master Corps, Finance Department, 
Inspector General’s Department, and 
the Ordnance Department are ready 
to go into action they must have 
accuracy. Without these depart- 
ments a modern army would be like 
a ship without a sail. 

The Quartermaster Corps. 

This department buys and stores 
supplies, food, clothing, and provides 
transportation. It provides and oper- 
ates ships and boats used by the army 
and supervises the various ports from 
which armies and boats sail. It also 
has charge of heating plants, light 
plants, water and ice plants, and 


_laundries. These are just a few of 


the many duties of this valuable de- 
partment. Read any good army 
manual and learn more about the 
operation of this part of our army. 
Even in high school, bookkeeping 
exercises could be used that would 
give the boy some idea of the tre- 
mendous job that this department 
plays in our 1943 army. 


The Finance Department. 

This department has the big job of 
disbursing and accounting for the 
money appropriated by the govern- 
ment. It pays all salaries and pays for 
army purchases. This department also 
has charge of the audit of accounts. 
Other departments may make pur- 
chases, but the finance department 
must see that the bills are paid and 


charged to the proper account. Our 
bookkeeping classes should be doing 
exercises using this sort of material 
as well as the old exercises in most 
books about a garage or a grocery 
store. 


The Inspector General’s Dept. 

This department has to do with 
the lawful expenditure of funds. 
and property including the purchase, 
receipt, storage and issue of property, 
and the accounting of funds and 
property. These are just a few of 
the duties of this department, but 
these few offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for teaching property, 
ciation, deeds, titles, etc. 


The Ordnance Department. 

This department has to do with the 
issuing of guns and ammunition. 
Without this valuable department a 
modern army could not function. All 
boys like guns—perhaps a few exer- 
cises connected with the ordnance de- 
partment will give a little added stim- 
ulus for the boys who think they 
don’t like bookkeeping. 

The above paragraphs mention 
only four of the main departments of 
our present army in which a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is useful. I 
think this is enough to convince all 
of us that there is much to be done 
in our bookkeeping classes. 

There are also opportunities for 
the boy who has the proper training 
to work as the bookkeeper or ac- 
countant in the Post Exchange or to 
be an army clerk. The stores oper- 
ated by the army constitute one of 
the largest branches of merchandis- 
ing in the country, and we all know, 
stores need bookkeepers. The exer- 
cises used in most of the books used 
today are valuable in teaching some 
store bookkeeping. Short practice 
sets where the student uses business 
papers and completes the bookkeep- 
ing cycle are advantageous. The 
fact that there are these possibilities 
should be an added incentive for the 
high school boy to do a better job in 
his business subjects. 
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Civilian Needs 


We have been talking about book- 
keeping and its value to the army and 
jobs in the army. There are many 
ways in which the bookkeeping class 
can aid the war effort on the home 
front. The ration problem is a tre- 
mendous one and it has added an 
extra burden to the merchant as well 
as to the individual. Why not teach 
some of these things in our book- 
keeping classes? 

Many school students have been 
asked to help the local ration boards 
check applications made by all of us 
who must complete these forms if 
we are going to eat, have shoes to 
wear, and gas to operate our cars. 
The bookkeeping class should train 
the students to be accurate “check- 
ers.” The ability to say this is right 
and this is wrong and to be sure that 
your statement is correct is just as 
valuable as to make the report your- 
self. Also, many words and figures 
need to be written on these forms in 
longhand and this information must 
be legible. Good penmanship in let- 
ters and figures is an absolute neces- 
sity. What are you doing about pen- 
manship in your bookkeeping classes ? 

There are many opportunities for 
high school bookkeeping students to 
help after school in stores and offices. 
This way they are doing a real serv- 
ice because so many companies are 
badly in need of bookkeeping and 
clerical help. This part time work 
serves a two-fold purpose as it helps 
the businessman, who may have lost 
his office staff to the army, and it 
affords an excellent opportunity for 
high school students to learn much 
about business and how to apply the 
information that he learns in school. 

Taxes always have been and 
always will be a problem and even 
if our tax laws are being changed 
each year, the high school boy or girl 
can be a great help in helping to 
compute the many taxes we all must 
pay. Many high school students are 
of much help to their parents in mak- 
ing out their income tax reports. 
The victory tax, federal old age, and 
state unemployment all add to the 
accounting problem. 

We also have the big job of stamps 
and bonds and salvage work. All of 
these activities make more records 
necessary. Also, many companies 
have the bonds or stamps deducted 
from the payrolls and this makes 
extra work. 

The keeping of simple accounts, 
the difference between assets and 
liabilities and the capital element, 
property and depreciation, deferred 
charges and how to make a record of 
supplies that are now assets and the 
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part that has been used or consumed, 
the preparation of simple statements, 
interest, discount, invoices, checks, 
receipts and how to handle money 
are all things that should be included 
in a course in bookkeeping in the 
high school that will be valuable to 
the one who helps keep the many 
records that our vast army and our 
complex civilian life need. 


Importance of Accuracy 


The foundation stone of any book- 
keeping class, as in the army, should 
be accuracy and the importance of 
accuracy. The accurate record may 
mean victory as the inaccurate one 
may mean defeat. 

We should give more attention to 
ruling, figure making, and the gen- 
eral appearance of our written work. 


If the pupil is permitted to do work . 


that is not neat and properly set up, 
he will do the same kind of work 


when he leaves school and gets on 
the job, The old story of habit is all 
too true. If we learn to do a thing 
the vorrect way, it is so much easier 
to keep doing it as it should be done. 
In our bookkeeping classes we can 
teach accuracy in a manner that will 
make for success in many fields. 
Bookkeeping can give us habits that 
are very much worth while, not only 
in the field of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting but in all walks of life. 

It is our duty to give more and 
better bookkeeping training. We can 
give the kind of training that will 
aid in the war effort, and at the same 
time, teach the same basic skills that 
will be necessary when the boy re- 
turns to civilian life. 

In all of the changing school pro- 
grams, don’t drop bookkeeping; en- 
rich it and make it more valuable 
to the cause for which America is 
fighting. 


TRAINING CLERKS FOR THE 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
(Continued from page 15) 


schools in many respects. Some- 
times, with classes of 250 to 300, the 
instructors are obliged to rely mainly 
on illustrated lectures and mass dem- 
onstration systems of teaching. In 
lieu of individual attention and in- 
struction, each man is put “on his 
own” early in the course, and is 
taught to rely on his own initiative 
as he must do when he reaches the 
field of battle. Frequent tests and 
examinations are given to ascertain 
how the individual is progressing in 
his work. 

The school trains for the multitude 
of clerical positions that are a part of 
today’s Army. Company command- 
ers rely on company clerks and sup- 
ply clerks to handle the unit’s routine 
business. If the clerks prove com- 
petent in the company to which they 
are assigned when they leave school. 
they may rise to be first sergeants 
or supply sergeants. If the clerks 
assigned to the personnel or other 
divisions of regimental headquarters 
or the headquarters of higher eche- 
lons of the Army prove their worth, 
they may-advance to the rank of 
master sergeant. Many of the gradu- 
ates of the school who have the nec-- 
essary qualities of education and 
leadership go to the officer candidate 
schools and receive their commis- 
sions; in fact, the Administrative, 
Supply, and Clerical Schools of 
Camp Lee lead all others in obtaining 
commissions. 


Suggestions for Teachers 


The instructors at the schools have 
seen thousands of men complete the 
courses. Although the trainees have 
had diverse backgrounds and experi- 
ence, there are a few deficiencies in- 
structors encounter repeatedly. When 


‘asked what points should be stressed 


to those training young men in col- 
leges and high schools they mention 
the following: (1) How to speak and 
express oneself (“thinking on your 
feet”). (2) Fundamentals of Eng- 
lish grammar. (3) Mathematics, 
particularly arithmetic. (4) How to 
budget one’s work. (5) Penman- 
ship. (6) Segregation of relevant 
from irrelevant facts in asking ques- 
tions about subject matter. (7) Have 
students completely check work be- 
fore submitting it for record. 

Camp Lee’s Administrative, Sup- 
ply, and Clerical Schools prepare the 
clerk in the Army way of doing his 
job so that when he reaches the field 
he can perform his duties under the 
most strenuous conditions. The steady 
performance of those duties during 
all the heat and tragedy of battle is 
fully as vital as any Army function. 
A commander must be informed in- 
stantly and accurately of any move- 
ment of troops, the arriyal of a con- 
voy of supplies, the latest casualty 
figures, the location of a given unit. 
The clerk is the basic medium for 
recording this vital information. And 
vital it is—for it can mean the dif- 
ference between the winning or the 
losing of a crucial battle or campaign. 
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Selection of Persons to be Trained as 
Commercial Teachers 


AREFUL selection of its person- 


nel is one of the major problems 
facing the teaching profession today. 
There is need for an improved selec- 
tive program in our teacher-training 
institutions to decrease the number 
of unemployed, unsatisfactory, and 
unhappy teachers and to eliminate 
waste—to the training institution, 
the inadequate teacher, the teaching 
profession, and society as a whole— 
inherent in the preparation of poten- 
tial misfits. The purpose of the study 
reported here was to focus the. atten- 
tion of leaders in business education 
on this need by an analytical survey 
(1) to determine present selective 
practices in commercial - teacher 
training institutions, and (2) to sug- 
gest strengths and weaknesses of 
specific procedures in terms of their 
effectiveness in the evaluation of po- 
tential teaching success and in the 
guidance of students. 


Method of Study 


Recent catalogs from all the com- 
mercial-teacher training institutions 
of the United States were studied, 
and summaries of all data concern- 
ing the selection of prospective com- 
mercial teachers were made and sent 
to those in charge of business-educa- 
tion curricula for verification, ampli- 
fication, and appraisal. Information 
thus obtained was supplemented by 
further correspondence and confer- 
ences with faculty members and stu- 
dents in many institutions. All these 
data were organized and tabulated 
into a descriptive exposition of cur- 
rent procedures in the selection of 
persons to be trained as teachers of 
commercial subjects. In the mean- 
time, a careful study had been made 
of researches in pre-training selec- 
tion and related phases of teacher 
education. Current practices were 
then analyzed in relation to their con- 
formity and lack of conformity to 
principles recommended by these re- 
searches. 


Significant Findings 


(1) In the United States 371 
teacher-training institutions offer 
business-education curricula on the 
undergraduate level leading to a de- 
gree and to certification for second- 
ary school teaching. Among these 
institutions are 81 state universities 
and colleges; 83 state teachers col- 
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Editor’s Note: The complete re- 
port of Miss Hunsinger’s study has 
now been printed as Bulletin No. 
30 of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions under the title, “The Se- 
lection of Persons to be Trained 
as Teachers of Business Subjects.” 
It is an abstract of her Ph.D, dis- 
sertation, at The University of 
Pittsburgh. 


leges; and 207 non-state universities 
and colleges. 

(2) Current selective practices in 
these commercial-teacher training in- 
stitutions include the following: 


(a) For entrance to college work: All the 
institutions require graduation from an ap- 
proved high school for unconditional ad- 
mission except in special cases. More than 
three-fourths require specific patterns of 
high school credits. Approximately two- 
fifths require evidence of acceptable moral 
character and of satisfactory achievement 
in high school work. Approximately one- 
fourth require health certificates and rec- 
ommendations by high school officials. 
Only a few specify that the applicant must 
pass a_ satisfactory intelligence test, 
achievement examination, or personal in- 
terview or give evidence of professional 
interest. 

(b) For continuation after admission: The 
majority of the colleges establish no for- 
mal requirements for continuation. Less 
than one-fourth set up specific standards 
—such as acceptable scholastic average, 
personal qualities, health, use of English, 
records on personnel and achievement ex- 
aminations, professional knowledge and 
interest, and proficiency in shorthand and 
typewriting—for entrance to professional 
curricula. Slightly more than one-fourth 
establish one or more of the above-men- 
tioned standards or acceptable grades in 
major and minor subjects for admission 
to student teaching. Scholastic average is 
invariably the most popular requirement. 
(c) For graduation with recommendation 
for certification: Practically all the com- 


mercial-teacher training institutions desig- 


nate that the candidate should present an 
acceptable grade record—usually a “C” av- 
erage or its equivalent. Some specify def- 
inite accomplishment in major, minor, and 
professional fields and on comprehensive 
examinations. Very few stress personal 
for the profession or pro- 
ciency in business skills. 


(3) Purposes underlying selective 
programs in the commercial-teacher 
training institutions may be sum- 
marized as follows: All emphasize 
satisfactory scholastic ability and 


achievement; approximately 60 per 
cent emphasize moral character; 40 
per cent, physical fitness; 30 per 
cent, personality; 15 per cent pro- 
fessional interest and promise; and 
5 per cent, proficiency in business 
skills. In 30 per cent of the schools, 
formal selective procedures give con- 
sideration to no factors other than 
scholarship. 

(4) Prominent among the tech- 
niques of selection employed are: 
Academic records by approximately 
100 per cent of the schools; health 
certificates by 40 per cent; letters of 
recommendation by 39 per cent; 
personal interviews by 9 per cent; 
and speech or voice tests by 6 per 
cent. Formal practices are supple- 
mented by such informal procedures 
as individual counseling and guid- 
ance and self-elimination. 

(5) Few significant differences 
are evident among types or groups 
of institutions; but there seems a 
distinct tendency for selective prac- 
tices in colleges eligible for mem- 
bership in the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training insti- 
tutions, in those with large freshman 
enrollments, and in those located in 
large cities to employ more techniques 
and give consideration to more pur- 
poses than practices in the teacher- 
training institutions as a whole. 

(6) In only one-third of the com- 
mercial-teacher training institutions 
are present methods of selection sat- 
isfactory, while in one-eighth they 
are in actual process of change. 

(7) Student and faculty opinion 
favors selective procedures which 
stress character, personality, and 
adaptability to the teaching profession 
and which provide for guidance early 
in the training program. 

(8) Recent researches into the 
problem of teacher selection recom- 
mend the following eight principles 
by which selective procedures may 
be tested : 


(a) In the selection of candidates a com- 
bination of recommended criteria ts more 
reliable than any single criterion. The cri- 
teria consistently recommended are: (1) 
health and freedom from marked physical 
defects; (2) scholarship; (3) intelligence; 
(4) character; (5) personality; (6) men- 
tal health; (7) voice and language; and 
(8) professional knowledge and skill. Cri- 
teria recommended by a limited number of 
researches in the field are: (1) minimum 
age; (2) cultural background; (3) inter- 
est in teaching; (4) recommendation by a 
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secondary school official; (5) extra-cur- 
ricular leadership; and (6) effective work 
habits. Additional criteria for commercial 
teaching candidates suggested by litera- 
ture in the field are: (1) demonstrated 
proficiency in business skills and (2) busi- 
ness experience. 

(b) In the selection of candidates, cumu- 
lative records covering the whole previous 
school life of the tdividual should be 


used, 

(c) In the selection of candidates, scho- 
lastic records and intelligence scores are 
probably of some value in guiding away 
from teaching those in the lowest per- 
centiles. 
(d) In the selective program, some cri- 
teria other than pencil-and-paper tests are 
needed in order to determine the accept- 
ability of the candidates on the basis of 
personal qualities and attitudes. 

(e) In the selective program, the first two 
years of college life should be considered 
a period of general education and guidance 
preliminary to the specialized professional 
training. 

(f) In the selective program, provision 
should be made for periodic appraisal of 
the candidates’ fitness for teaching and for 
guidance into other work of those judged 
unqualified. 

(g) Flexible standards which allow con- 
sideration of compensating factors, rather 
than a single fixed standard, should be 
used as the basis for the selection of candi- 
dates. 

(h) The selective procedures of each 
training institution should be under a con- 
tinuous process of intelligent examination 
and revision in order that the selection 
may become ever more adequate. 

(9) There is a wide discrepancy 
between current practice and recom- 
mended practice, but a close parallel 
between the objectives desired by 
leaders in business education and ob- 
jectives recommended by research in 
teacher education and selection. Ma- 
jority practice employs only a few 
of the recommended criteria; gives 
little attention to non-scholastic rec- 
ords; makes slight provision for 
guidance, for evaluation of the ap- 
plicant’s fitness for admission to 
specialized professional curricula, or 
for periodical re-appraisal of the per- 
sonal qualifications of each candidate. 
Majority opinion, however, favors 
application of many criteria, greater 
emphasis on personal qualifications, 
selective elimination and guidance 
throughout the training period, the 
use of flexible standards, and the con- 
stant reconstruction of procedures. 

General Implications 

(1) Better teachers, and through 
them better schools, in our democracy 
can be assured if careful attention 
is given to the selection of candidates 
prior to and during the training 
period. Broadly speaking, such selec- 
tion seems the only way in which 
major improvement in teacher per- 
sonnel will be procured. 

(2) There is widespread interest 
among business educators in the 
problem of upgrading the teaching 
personnel by better selection in the 
teacher-training institutions. At the 
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same time, there is a significant lag 
between current opinion and current 
practice in the pre-training selection 
of commercial teachers. 

(3) Effective selective practices 
may vary, but all probably will com- 
prise certain minimal essentials, such 


as the following: 

(a) Comprehensive cumulative records, 
which include, in addition to the usual re- 
port of subjects and grades, information 
concerning the candidate’s social, economic, 
and cultural background, his personality, 
and his complete health story. 

(b) A series of tests, including a physical 
examination, a psychiatric examination, a 
mental aptitude test, a standard reading 
test, a speech and voice test, some selected 
achievement tests, several questionnaires 
to determine attitude toward teaching, and 
a series of personality interviews—all giv- 
en and interpreted by trained personnel 
workers. 

(c) A thorough-going guidance program 
during the first two years of college, with 
the collection and interpretation of all pos- 
sible pertinent data to be used for selective 
admission to the senior college and with 
opportunity for the prospective teacher 
to work with high school boys and girls 
and to observe teachers in their various 
professional responsibilities. 

(d) Admission to specialized professional 
work based on a review of all accumulated 
records, additional interviews, any tests or 
questionnaires deemed helpful, and other 
evidence showing growth, particularly in 
social adjustment. 

(e) Continuance of helpful guidance, com- 
bined with interpretive record-keeping, up 
to graduation and certification, with diver- 
sion into other work of all students fail-. 
ing to evidence potential ability to succeea 
as teachers. 


(4) Outstanding needs in the se- 


lection of persons to be trained as 
teachers of commercial subjects are: 


(a) Much greater emphasis on personality 
factors. 

(b) Increased cooperation among com- 
mercial-teacher training institutions, with- 
in the institutions, and between these in- 
stitutions and secondary schools and state 
and federal departments of education. 
(c) More consideration given the demand 
that prospective teachers should have adc- 
quate business knowledge, judgment, hab- 
its, and skills to command the respect of 
businessmen and to direct the preparation 
of students for their daily business activi- 
ties. 

(d) Refinement of techniques for discov 
ering interests and aptitudes of candidate-. 
(e) More guidance for unpromising appl: - 
cants, who, if discouraged from enterin; 
the teaching profession, are too often a'- 
lowed to shift for themselves. 

(£) Authentic knowledge of the preser: 
status and probable trends in the suppl: 
of and demand for commercial teachers in 
the secondary schools of the country wit! 
the consequent adjustment of these fac- 
tors. 

(g) Adequate methods of putting profes 
sional candidates in teacher-pupil situation: 
early so that they may find out for them 
selves whether they have an interest in 
teaching. 

(h) Ample opportunity for actual busi- 
ness contacts during the training period 
(i) A greater number of promising ap- 
plicants interested in becoming teachers 
of commercial subjects. 

(j) Business-teacher training institutions 
which, realizing their obligation to society 
have the courage to select in spite of the 
threat of decreased tuition fees or state 
appropriations, with the long-range view 
that permanent growth in both quality and 
quantity of trainees can come only when 
graduates are satisfactorily placed and suc- 
cessful on the job. 


SUBSTITUTE OR SUPPLEMENT 
(Continued from page 7) 


suggested preinduction Army clerical | 


course be substituted. Experienced 
teachers are certain to be surprised 
that their budding stenographers and 
bookkeepers are now to attain mar- 
ketable skill in three quarters the 
usual required time. These experi- 
enced instructors must have been 
very inefficient last year and the year 
before. Otherwise, how can they ex- 
plain to their taxpayers their present 
ability to do two years of work in 
one and one-half years? “C’est la 
guerre.” Perhaps, 

We teachers wonder about many 
things. We wonder if this course 
was developed merely to have a pre- 
induction course in the business 
education department. We might 
question some of the content, but that 
would be unwise. From a_back- 
ground of day-by-day experience 
teaching business subjects, we may 
be cynical and consider the sug- 
gested program to be a combination 
of armchair philosophizing and the 
“scissors and paste” type of curricu- 


lum construction. We may perhaps 
wonder how the suggested programs 
are administratively possible if our 
schouls continue also to prepare of- 
fice workers for Civil Service, private 
business, and war industry. In our 
innocence and because of our inex- 
perience in military paper work tech- 
niques, we may even decide that the 
best contribution we can make is the 
development of high degrees of skill 
in typewriting, shorthand, filing, and 
office machine operation. We suspect 
the Army can use these skills. 
Finally, we may decide (1) that a 
preinduction course should not inter- 
fere in any way with the regular 
business education program, and (2) 
that it should be offered only to 
properly qualified young men who 
anticipate early induction, as a sup- 
plement to and not as a substitute for 
the usual strong vocational courses 
in business subjects. We will be wise 
if we do—Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New 
York State Education Department. 
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This Department Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


Editor’s Note: We believe that visual aids as a postwar devel- 
opment will get added impetus from the educational 
techniques being developed in the training programs of the 
armed forces, and we look forward to more visual aids of 
different types to complement teaching by other methods. 
It should, therefore, be of interest at this time to bring to 
the attention of the readers of The Journal the study of 
Miss Gertrude Sengbush, conducted at the University of 


California a few years ago. 


It suggests possibilities that 


should point to further progress in the use of visual aids. 


The Problem 


To make a study of the compara- 
tive results in teaching typewriting 
information by the use of lantern 
slides and by traditional methods. 


Summary of the Procedure 


The aims of Typewriting I are 
stated. The control group was taught 
by traditional methods which are 
given in detail. The experimental 
group was taught by means of lan- 
tern slides. These lantern slides were 
specially constructed by the experi- 
menter. In the traditional methods 
class, the informational data was ex- 
plained and demonstrated, but in the 
class instructed with lantern slides 
demonstrations were not used. Some 
oral explanation accompanied the 
showing of the slides particularly the 
photographic illustrations. Where 
particular emphasis was required, a 
pointer was used at the screen, call- 
ing attention to particular features. 

The same seven topics, namely: 
(1) first lessons in beginning type- 
writing, (2) position, (3) inserting 
and removing paper from the ma- 
chine (4) parts of the typewriter (5) 
punctuation (6) division of words, 
(7) abbreviations, were presented to 
the experimental group on the same 
day as they were presented to the 
control group. Before giving the re- 
view test to the experimental class, 
the seventy-four slides were reshown 
without any comment by the instruc- 
tor. 

Tests were constructed by selecting 
items from The Stuart Objective 
Tests in Typewriting and the Junior 
and Senior Commercial Education 
Survey Tests, by Jane E. Clem, plus 
original questions. Tests were new- 
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type objective tests. Tests were forty 
minutes in Typewriting I and twenty- 
seven minutes in Typewriting II. 
They were corrected by the students 
after papers had been exchanged and 
were checked by the experimenter. 

In the historical part of the study 
Miss Sengbush presents some inter- 
esting material on the history of vis- 
ual education starting way back with 
knotted cords and shell ornamented 
belts. Illustrations of Indian grave 
posts and ideographic, hieroglyphic, 
and phonetic means of communica- 
tion are shown. Comenius in 1658 
prepared the first illustrated textbook 
the “Orbis Pictus.” Pestalozzi and 
Froebel stressed the importance of 
using concrete teaching materials. As 
illustrations of the use of visual aids 
in business education Miss Sengbush 
mentions the blackboard with journal 
and ledger rulings painted on it, class 
excursions to banks, department 
stores, insurance offices and whole- 
sale establishments, the use of models 
and specimens, still films, pictures, 
motion pictures, and stereographs. 

A detailed description of the prep- 
aration of typewritten and drawn lan- 
tern slides is given. Slides used in 
the experiment consisted of diagrams 
and charts drawn in ink, typed slides 
of directions and drills, and photo- 
graphic slides for descriptions of 
parts. 


Conclusions 


The visual method of presenting 
typewriting instructional material 
creates great pupil interest. The re- 
sults obtained show that in each test 
the Typewriting I and the Typewrit- 
ing II classes instructed by means of 
lantern slides had a higher median 
score. The tables also show that 
many more pupils in the visual classes 


attained higher scores than did the 
pupils in the classes conducted by tra- 
ditional methods. 

No lecture or demonstration les- 
sons were used with the slide presen- 
tation. The review test for Type- 
writing I consisted of fifty questions 
presented after seven topics had been 
presented. The review test for Type- 
writing II classes was the writing of 
a business letter incorporating the 
topics which had been presented to 
them. The results of the tests prove 
that teaching with lantern slides 
shows a marked advantage over tra- 
ditional methods. This is especially 
marked in the Typewriting II class, 
the traditional group having a median 
I.Q. ten points higher than that of 
the visual group. In Typewriting I 
the visual group had a three-point 
advantage. In both cases, the more 
favorable median scores were made 
by the experimental group. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that : 

(1) Further investigations using 
additional modern equipment be con- 
ducted. 

(2) Further visual aids be devel- 
oped for use in projection machines. 

(3) Experiments be made to de- 
termine if a fuller and richer course 
content could be offered with the use 
of visual aids. 

(4) Experiments be made to de- 
termine if the course could be short- 
ened. 

(5) Experiments be made to de- 
termine if minimum standards can be 
achieved in a shorter time or whether 
the achievement of higher standards 
should be demanded. 


Criticism of Study 

This is a study made with full 
awareness of the demands of scien- 
tific investigation. Because of the 
small number of students involved in 
the experiment, the conclusions must 
be considered as indicative rather 
than conclusive. There is no doubt, 
however, that with the particular 
classes taught the visual method was 
superior to the. traditional method. 
The implications of this conclusion 
are important for teachers of type- 
writing and other office machine 
skills. This is especially true because 
the ordinary classroom teacher would 
not have to limit herself to the use 
of one visual aid only. While slides 
are helpful in teaching such skills as 
inserting paper in the machine or 
proper methods of folding letters, 
such skills may be taught better by 
means of motion pictures since these 
skills involve motion. The investiga- 
tor notes this in the study by stating 
that slides and other visual aids may 


-be more helpful than slides alone. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: We asked for reactions to Arnold D. Wolfe’s article, 
“I Don’t Use Budgets to Teach Typewriting,” which appeared in the April 
issue. This is the reaction of Karl Morrison, School of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. Mr. 
Morrison substantiates many practices of Mr. Wolfe and presents his critical 
comment. These two views should be of interest as Mr. Wolfe writes of his 
experiences on the high school level and Mr. Morrison on the college level. 


For whatever it is worth, I should like 
to place my stamp of approval on the 
article “I Don’t Use Budgets to Teach 
Typewriting” by Arnold D. Wolfe, ap- 
pearing in the April issue of THE JouRNAL 
oF Business Epucation. I read his article 
with considerable interest and found that 
Mr. Wolfe, clear across the continent from 
Mississippi, had worked out a scheme very 
similar to one which I have now practiced 
in my secretarial department for over two 
years. It is a pleasure to find that the 
plan works in a high school also, as well as 
in a university. 

His suggestions were so similar to what 
I am doing at present that I checked back 
to my records of 1941 to see if my pro- 
cedure had changed materially since set- 
ting up the plan now in use. I found that 
in the Balance Sheet of May, 1941, I had 
recorded, with not too much detail, the 
plan which I was then using for the first 
time. Comparing that article with my 

resent procedures I find that there has 

n little change. 

If this matter of typewriting assignments 
is again coming to the forefront as a live 
issue perhaps it may be well for me to 
amplify my remarks published in the Bal- 
ance Sheet. I should like to point out a few 
more of the details of the plan as we 
practice it, and also support both my posi- 
tion and that of Mr. Wolfe in the matter 
of daily assignments versus budget or 
contract assignments in typewriting. It is 
true, of course, that both methods of giv- 
ing students work to do have been used 
“since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.” Yet the new teachers in 
the field may find in this discussion some 
grist for their several mills. Perhaps their 
more experienced colleagues may profit by 
a re-examination of their own training 
techniques. 

With respect to the detail which I wish 
to add, I shall do just that—add. The 
complete picture would require a reprint- 
ing of the Balance Sheet article. 

My assignments are made for any con- 
venient period, usually of about three 
weeks, depending on the matter to be 
taught and upon the presence of holidays 
or probable interruptions of any kind. An 
assignment sheet is posted at the beginning 
of each period. In addition to the assign- 
ments or exercises listed on this sheet 
there are posted at the beginning of each 
class hour additional or supplementary ex- 
ercises for the benefit of those people who 
complete the regular or standard assign- 
ments during the hour, and have time for 
some additional work. For grading pur- 
poses each exercise is evaluated arbitrarily 
according to my estimate of its difficulty 
at the time the class would reach it. 

For instance: The exercises assigned for 
February 16 were evaluated as follows 
according to my records: 


Exercise 141 
Exercise 142 
Exercise 143 
Exercise 144 
Exercise 145 


This total of 25 points for the day is the 
value of the standard daily assignment. 
The value of the supplementary exercises 
is 10 points. This makes a total possible 
score for any day’s assignment of 35 
points. So far as I can remember this 
maximum score has been made only twice 
by any of my students—which is as it 
should be. 

At the beginning of the semester I set 
up a daily minimum-point schedule. Letter- 
number equivalent for daily grades are as 
follows: 


25.2 points 
20.0 points 
17.5 points 
15.0 points 


This means that to get an “A” a student 
must do more than the standard assign- 
ment valued at a maximum 25 points, 
even assuming perfect typewriting of every 
exercise. At least 60 per cent must be 
done for a bare passing “D”. The dispersal 
obtained by using a base figure 214 times 
the customary “10” almost eliminates those 
troublesome close decisions in grading. 

It is very easy at any time during the 
semester to determine the current total 
score required for any letter grade by 
multiplying the minimum daily score for 
that letter by the number of class periods 
which have elapsed; thus the minimum to- 
tal score required for a “B” at the end of 
25 days of work would be 25 times 20 or a 
total of 500 earned points. The accumu- 
lated schedule at this time would be: 


438 points 
375 points 


At the end of each week a list is posted 
showing the actual total scores to date of 
the members of the class. The names of 
students making “B” or above are recorded 
opposite the individual scores. The names 
of those students making below “B” are 
omitted ; however, it is a simple matter for 
any of these students to find her ranking 
by comparing her own accumulated score 
(which is recorded on her returned papers) 
with that on the posted list. Semester 
grades are based equally upon the final 
ranking of each student on this daily per- 
formance list, or her production-test aver- 
age during the semester, and on _ her 
straight-copy speed. 

Preliminary study or practice for the 
next day’s assignment must be done out 
of class. Remedial practice and speed 
building are also done out of class in ac- 
cordance with individual need and inclina- 
tion—and my advice. 

So much for the detail which seems 
worth adding. Now for some comments 
on the questions raised in Mr. Wolfe’s 
article. It seems to me that the budget or 
contract plan has latent within it these 
weaknesses which may or may not be im- 
portant factors in any specific class: 


A budget completed may reduce the 
teacher’s control over the individual 


who has completed the budget. 

It may lay that student open to de- 
mands of others for unethical help. 
If, as so often happens, the budget 
is neglected, or for some other reason 
is not completed until the last of the 
budget period, there is apt to 
znough pressure to encourage dishon- 
esty and slip-shod performance, even 
among the more capable students. 

The budget plan may not maintain a 
constant pressure on the _ individual 
students for daily production of high 
quality and reasonable quantity. 
Finally, it is my opinion that the 
budget plan does not resemble com- 
mon stenographic practice as closely as 
does the daily assignment plan. 


On the other hand, the daily assignme:t 
plan, as I have (and I understand M-. 
Wolfe to have) worked it out, seems 1 
reduce either the bad results of these weak- 
nesses as they appear among the student:, 
or to reduce the teacher-effort required to 
prevent their appearance. Pressure to a'- 
tain or maintain high ranking (or higher 
ranking) keeps any student from feelin: 
either that she can dawdle or that she ca 
spare time to do an exercise or two for a 
sorority sister. The need for making every 
hour count reduces absences appreciably. 
The high value of superior workmanshi) 
as rewarded in the grading of each ex- 
ercise encourages students to do _ their 
best work at all times. The practice of 
doing all one can in a given period (the 
rewards being commensurate with quan- 
tity as well as quality) more nearly re- 
sembles actual office conditions. The as- 
signment of work by approximate units 
of time is more common, [| think, than it is 
by units of work. Available time deter- 
mines the amount of work allotted. More- 
over, there may be just as much finality 
and just as little room for personal teacher- 
bias in grading according to this plan as 
there is .according to the budget plan. 
There is actually more fairness to the 
student, since the time element is fixed, 
and all graded work is done under the 
supervision of the teacher. Added to this 
there is that priceless extra, the incentive 
to voluntary practice and study on the 
student’s own time and according to her 
personal needs. 

Mr. Wolfe has other points in his 
article which are well worth mentioning. 
For instance, he suggests that “completing 
a designated amount of work in a definite 


- period of time” has a value sufficient to 


persuade him to give “several budget” as- 
signments. I think that he makes an un- 
necessary concession here—or rather that 
he_gives_an_unsound basis for a retreat 
from a strict adherence to his theory. This 
consciousness of the value of time must be 
continually in the student’s mind when 
everything she does for grade or credit is 
done by the clock. 

The nearest I come to giving budget as- 
signments is giving my classes “rush” jobs 
obtained occasionally from the offices on 
the campus. This spring we have done 
work for the Chancellor’s office and for 
the School of Education. The jobs were 
emergency typewriting which had to be 
done immediately, and which the offices 
were unable to handle with their usual 
staffs. This type of work could conceivably 
be called budget work. We do not so dig- 
nify it. They are simply jobs to be done, 
jobs which we are glad to do, jobs actually 
on the firing line—and yet they seem to 
more than fulfill the best requirements of 
the budgeteers. They do change the em- 
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phasis temporarily from units of time to 
units of work. Instead of trying to get as 
much done in an hour (common office prac- 
tice) as they can, the students try to com- 
plete a job before a deadline. Such work 
gives welcome relief from the regular 
training routine, and valuable practical ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Wolfe shows the traditional concern 
for sluggish students. I am something of 
a heretic on this point. I am always sym- 
pathetic with students who have difficulty 
and who struggle with might and main to 
obtain skills and knowledge which they 
consider of value. I will do anything in 
my power to assist them, but I wonder if 
the compensation in the way of general 
welfare to the public is worth the effort 
expended by teachers over the country to 
boost the fundamentally inept students 
slightly above the level which they seem 
determined to occupy. I cannot be very 
greatly concerned over my marginal stu- 
dents. I consider my time better spent in 
assisting and encouraging my good stu- 
dents, not just to be the best in their 
classes, but to make the most of the talents 
which they have. I consider that an hour 
spent with a so-called “A” student may be 
much more profitably spent—speaking in an 
economic sense—than an hour spent with 
a “D” student. 

Under my assignment and grading plan 
the irresponsible, the inept student learns 
early in the course that she cannot stand 
the pace. Finding that she cannot do the 
work which her companions and com- 
petitors are doing, she does that which, in 
my opinion, such students should do—finds 
something for which her interests, previous 
training, and talents better qualify her. 

Mr. Wolfe waxes modestly enthusiastic 
over how well his students do in point of 
speed, and he takes a very well-deserved 
bow over the fact that his students won 
six out of eight possible awards. He con- 
tinues, saying that “practically no extra 
time was spent on speed work in prepara- 
tion for the contest.” I should like to 
compliment Mr. Wolfe, both on his success 
and on his method of attaining it. Too 
often everything else, almost including san- 
ity itself, is sacrificed in an effort to pre- 
pare for a formal speed typewriting contest. 


I think there is certainly a general 
awareness both in the classroom and in 
the business office that sheer straight copy 
speed is not the only criterion for judging 


a typist’s ability. The only time I. spend 
on formal speed building is a period of 
about two weeks at the end of each 
semester when I give my classes a vigorous 
speed-building program. 

There are two reasons for doing so. One 
of them is to give the students a final 
“pepping up” before they leave the class. 
The second is to give them a basis for 
talking to each other and to prospective 
employers concerning their attainments. 
Despite the swing away from speed, as 
such, it is still quite common for letters of 
application, data sheets, and questionnaires 
to list or request the listing of typewriting 
speed. Moreover, several examining agen- 
cies give straight-copy speed tests, and 
students should be familiar with the tech- 
niques and with the feel of straight-copy 
speed work. However, I think that this 
much time is all that its importance war- 
rants; that is, its importance compared to 
other phases of all-round training in type- 
writing. 

In concluding, I should like to compli- 
ment Mr. Wolfe on one more point. He 
apparently insists that his students read 
their directions instead of having the direc- 
tions read to them, and having them ex- 
plained and emphasized detail by weary 
detail. I think that the reading of in- 
telligible directions printed in manuals in 
the students’ hands is a waste of time and 


an insult to the students’ intelligence. If 


there is some skill involved in an intelli- 
gent reading of instructions, it seems 
almost malicious to prevent students from 
practicing that art. If, throughout the 
course of their educational training, they 
have formed the habit of having direc- 
tions explained by word of mouth and to 
each individual rather than to the class as 
a whole, it is high time that they realized 
the weaknesses of such a habit. It is high 
time that they learned that written direc- 
tions are to be read and heeded explicitly, 
and that oral directions are to be heard 
the first time since the second time almost 
invariably carries some penalty. Clarifica- 
tion of points which experience has shown, 
or judgment indicates, are generally mis- 
understood is a different matter, and should 
be a common evidence of good teaching. 

I have probably assigned more budgets 
than Mr. Wolfe has. I may assign some 
more. They have points in their favor, of 
which I am aware. But for the past three 
years the daily assignment plan has seemed 
more satisfactory in this school. 


WOMEN ENTERING VOCATIONS HERETOFORE LIMITED 


Throughout the war period, American 

women have been entering many new vo- 
cations. They have proved not only their 
mettle but their all-round competency and 
adaptability in divisions of business and 
industry that heretofore have been regard- 
ed as the more or less exclusive provinces 
of men. The most difficult manufactur- 
ing assignments have been willingly and 
ably accepted by members of the “fair 
sex” even when the assumption involved 
the development of strange and sometimes 
burdensome skills. 
. And now it appears that women are 
successfully invading the realms of bank- 
ing and finance, taking the places left 
vacant by men entering the armed services, 
and responding to the difficult technical 
responsibilities with a high degree of abil- 
ity. 

Miss Sadie L. Ziegler, secretary of 
Rider College, tells, for example, of a 
letter recently received at the college from 
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James L. O'Neill, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
in which praise is heaped upon the young 
college trained women who thus have 
been meeting the demand. 

“Last June,” writes Mr. O'Neill, “we 
employed about sixty young women who 
had just received their bachelor’s degrees 
and who were interested in entering bank- 
ing as a profession. They were immedi- 
ately placed in those departments where 
the work is of a technical nature as dis- 
tinguished from that involving mere rou- 
tine clerical efforts. . . . Their assignments 
ranged from statistical and income tax 
work to trust administration and invest- 
ment analysis. 

“We have taken a great deal of satis- 
faction in the results to date and plan to 
employ an additional number of (young 
women) college graduates, particularly 
those who have specialized in various 
phases of business administration, eco- 
nomics, and mathematics.” 


STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS 


The norms for the May Comprehensive 
Test which appeared last month com- 
pleted the Students’ Typing Test program 
for the school year 1942-43. These tests 
are sponsored by the National Council for 
Business Education and are available to 
schools October through May. The Stu- 
dents’ Typing Tests were formerly spon- 
sored by the Typewriter Educational Re- 
search Bureau — Remington Rand, Inc., 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since 
the companies which subscribed the cost 
of this service have converted their entire 
facilities to war production, they are un- 
able to continue rendering this service. 

Work is now in progress on the Stu- 
dents’ Typing Tests for 1943-44. A com- 
mittee selected by the National Council 
for Business Education is preparing the 
tests, which will be available for distribu- 
tion early this fall, A new feature, ten- 
tatively planned, is the awarding of typing 
certificates to students meeting the re- 
quirements for them. 

Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, II], 


QUIa4 


This department, now conducted by 
Dr, Estelle L. Popham, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcription 
points. Dr. Popham will consult leading 
authors of typing manuals, style books, and 
transcription texts to determine the con- 
sensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Is the hyphen used in writing ‘‘fully 
balanced ration” and ‘‘friendly appear- 
ing person’’? 

2. If a yellow second sheet is used, which 
side should be used for the typing—the 
rough or the glazed surface? 

3. Should ‘‘Miss’” be included in the 
typed signature of an unmarried 
woman? 

4. In tabulating items which are part of 
a sentence, should the typist begin each 
new line with a capital letter? 


5. May the name of the state be abbre- 
viated in the envelope address? 


Now turn to page 34 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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UNITED STATES 
ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


It is reported that thousands of soldiers, 
sailors, coast guardsmen, and marines have 
enrolled for correspondence instruction 
through the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. They have found in the Insti- 
tute the opportunity to meet the educa- 
tional requirements for assignment to duty 


which they are otherwise qualified to per- — 


form. 

For the nominal enrollment fee, for each 
course, of $2.00 payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States, by money order, 
cashier’s check, or certified check, the sol- 
dier-student may enroll in any one of 64 
subjects in the eight fields of study offered 
by the Institute. He is expected to main- 
tain a minimum activity record of at least 
one lesson each month. 

When application for enrollment in a 
university extension course is desired, the 
applicant makes his remittance payable to 
the treasurer of the institution in which 
he seeks enrollment. The Government 


pays one-half the total cost of tuition and 
texts, not to exceed $20.00 for any one 
course. Seventy-nine colleges and univer- 


sities are cooperating in the program to 
bring instruction for academic credit to 
the men in the Services. 


In recognition of the needs of the men 
in the armed forces, the War Department 
established the Army Institute at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in March, 1942. In February 
of this year the name was changed to the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 
Since that time the Institute has provided 
the opportunity for service personnel to 
continue their education while in the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, or Marine Corps, 
through Institute and university extension 
courses, so as to contribute to their mili- 
tary efficiency, and prove beneficial to them 
upon their return to civil life. 


REGULATION OF TEACHER TRANSFERS 
TO BE CHANGED 


School teachers will not be barred from 
taking teaching jobs at higher pay under 
WMC Regulation No. 4, the “hold the 
line” order, according to a recent statement 
of Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, nor will they im- 
peril their regular positions by working 
during the summer vacation in war plants, 
agriculture or necessary civilian services. 

“The question of whether a_ school 
teacher in one district may take employ- 
ment in another school district at a higher 
rate of pay has been raised in many parts 
of the country,” Mr. McNutt said. 

“At this time of year many teachers 
are contemplating making such a change 
and are hesitant to do so because they 
fear they will be violating WMC Regula- 
tion No. 4. 
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“Teaching is an essential industry, and 
as such, transfers at increased rates of pay 
are subject to the regulation, which pro- 
hibits workers in essential activities from 
transferring to a job in an essential ac- 
tivity at a higher rate of pay, unless the 
hiring is made in accordance with a WMC 
stabilization plan. 

“Changes will be made in the regula- 
tion,” Mr. McNutt said, “which will per- 
mit teachers contemplating changes to 
higher paid teaching positions to take such 
positions in autumn.” 

Teachers, Mr. McNutt added, should 
not hesitate to take vacation employment 
in agricultural, munitions or necessary 
civilian service work for fear of violating 
regulation No. 4. Under changes con- 
templated in the operation of the regula- 
tion so far as they are concerned, he ex- 
plained, they will be permitted to return 
to their regular positions. 


SAVE USED-RIBBON SPOOLS, 
WPB ADVISES 


The following release of the Office of 
War Information should be of vital con- 
cern to school users of typewriters as well 
as to office users: 

Typewriter users are urged by the War 
Production Board to save their used-ribbon 
spools and turn them in when buying new 
ribbons. If typists do this, they will be 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, has 


made the following definite suggestions . 


to teachers who are asking what to do 
about a summer vacation, where to go, 
and how best to spend their vacation 
time this year. 

“Vacation travel on public carriers 
must be held to a minimum, and indi- 
vidual vacationists must take it upon 
themselves to co-operate as follows. 

“Take the whole vacation at one time; 
don’t split it up into several short vaca- 
tions or a number of long week-ends. 

“Spend the vacation at home or as 
near home as possible. 

“If the vacation is spent away from 
home, go to one place and stay there; 
go and return on days other than Fri- 
days, Saturdays, or Sundays, so as to 
avoid the week-end travel peak. 

“Carry as little baggage as possible 
and check the heavy pieces. 

“Avoid overnight trips; travel on day 
coaches; and carry box lunches on the 
trains, so as not to add to the strain on 
Pullman and dining-car facilities. 

“Make plans sufficiently flexible to al- 
low for transportation contingencies re- 
quiring last-minute changes. 

“Be prepared to expect delayed ar- 
rivals, crowded conditions, and lack of 
the usual travel comforts.” 


delaying the time when it may become 
necessary for them to wind their own new 
ribbons onto the old spools in their type- 
writers. 

A year ago, because of the shortage 
of metal, the use of steel in typewriter 
ribbon spool production was cut in hali 
as compared to 1940. Despite the cut, 
manufacturers have been able to produce 
almost twice as many spools as normally 
to meet the demand that has sprung from 
the all-time peak of typewriter operation. 
This more-than-normal production with: 
one-half the normal supply of metal has 
been made possible through the use oi 
substitutes for steel. 

Recently, however, prospects for use of 
substitutes have dimmed. The plastics and 
vulcanized fibre types are stopped or 
threatened by tight supplies of raw mate- 
rials. Those of paper board are not prov- 
ing as satisfactory as it was hoped they 
would. Some manufacturers report that 
paper board used for flanges is not suff. 
ciently durable. In addition, these spool: 
are not mechanically suited for some 
makes of typewriters. 

Abandonment of substitutes or further 
curtailment of use of steel would force 
manufacturers to turn to wooden “carrier” 
spools. Such spools serve only for de- 
livery and transfer of ribbons. They can- 
not be used in operation. The ribbon it- 
self must be re-wound to the old spool in 
the typewriter. 

Since such an operation would consume 
many valuable hours, WPB and supplying 
industries hope to avoid the use of such 
carrier spools. 

Manufacturers and distributors have 
been urging the turning-in of used ribbon 
spools. Many typewriter users are cooper- 
ating in the conservation move by turning 
in old typewriter and other office machine 
ribbon spools when getting replacements. 

Typewriter and office machine ribbon 
suppliers have been cooperating with their 
manufacturers in this special salvage pro- 
gram by organizing and assisting in local 
salvage drives. Boy and Girl Scouts have 
assisted locally in rounding up idle metal 
typewriter spools, and, for their service, 
adding to their troop funds at the rate of 
two cents per recovered spool. 

During the last war, salvage campaigns 
for metal typewriter ribbon spools also 
were instituted to relieve similar shortages. 
Results then were disappointing in one 
respect: recovered spools were so roughly 
handled that a large percentage of them 
were damaged beyond use. More careful 
handling of the spools in the current cam- 
paigns has almost completely eliminated 
such losses. 

All users of machines are urged by 
WPB to cooperate in this salvage program 
not only by turning in used ribbon spools, 
but by turning them in carefully—avoid- 
ing warping, bending and breaking flanges 
and prongs. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERING 


B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Edu- 
cation Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
reports that the University of Tennessee, 
the State University of Iowa, New York 
University, Indiana University, University 
of Pittsburgh, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, and Columbia 
University will offer a course in materials 
and methods in a preinduction course in 
clerical procedures this summer. 
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OFFICERS OF NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


President 


Hamden L. Forkner 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Vice-President 


P. O. Selby 


State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


FOR THE DURATION 


Secretary 


Helen Reynolds 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


Treasurer 


A. O. Colvin 


Colorado State College 
of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


_ The administrative board of the Na- 
tional Council held its annual meeting in 
New York City on April 23, 1943. The 
following members of the board were 
present: Ivan E. Chapman, Margaret H. 
Ely, Elvin S. Eyster, Hamden L. Forkner, 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, John G. Kirk, B. 
Frank Kyker, D. D. Lessenberry, Paul S. 
Lomax, F. G. Nichols, Cecil Puckett, Hel- 
en Reynolds, Marion F. Tedens, Dorothy 
L. Travis and Ernest A. Zelliot. 

A great many problems were discussed 
by the board and action taken regarding 
several of the activities. The following 
is a brief summary of the topics discussed 
and action taken: 


Officers: Due to the present demands 
on the officers who were nominated by the 
board and the commitments which they 
_have already made, a motion was made to 
continue the present officers in office for 
the duration. The motion was carried. 

Typewriting Testing Program: The 
president reported that the typewriting 
testing program had gone very well under 
the arrangements with the Science Re- 
search Associates. A substantial amount 
has been received by the Council for roy- 
alties on the 1942-43 testing program. 

National Clerical Ability Testing Pro- 
gram: Due to the difficulties of arranging 
transportation of students to test centers 
and the fact that students were able to 
secure office employment without the for- 
mality of tests, the Joint Committee of 
the National Council and the National Of- 
fice Management Association has decided 
not to publish new forms for the tests 
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By Hamden L. Forkner, President of the Council 


jor this year but to make available the 
forms for last year to those schools who 
want them. These are being distributed 
by the Joint Committee under the direc- 
tion of Harold E. Cowan of Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts, and Pro- 
fessor F. G. Nichols of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Nichols reported that 
the Joint Committee is now working on 
short forms of the tests for use in schools 
and in industry. 

Legislation: The president reported that 
legislation for specific appropriations for 
clerical workers was still under consid- 
eration by the War Manpower Commission 
but that the possibilities of getting funds 
were not too “bright” due to the con- 
flicting reports of various governmental 
agencies and data collected by non-gov- 
ernmental agencies on the need for train- 
ing programs. 

At the request of the National Council 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce under- 
took a survey of its members to determine 
the present and predicted shortages of 
clerical workers. A report of this survey 
was submitted to the U. S. Office of 
Education and to the War Manpower 
Commission. 

The War Emergency Council of the 
Private Business Schools has cooperated 
with the National Council in promoting 
legislation and in setting up standards 
by which private schools can be selected 
for training programs provided legislation 
is passed. 

The American Vocational Association 
has also cooperated with the National 
Council in legislative matters. 


Reorganization of the Council: At the 
request of one of the member associations 
of the Council that the Council seek to 
adopt a principle of organization which 
would result in closer relationship of the 
various member associations and teachers 
in those associations with the council, a 
committee was formed to bring before the 
board a reorganization plan which would 
have as its purpose the accomplishment of 
the above suggestions. At the board meet- 
ing a draft of a plan was presented and 
discussed at some length. The board in- 
structed the president to explore the plan 
further and bring in specific recommenda- 
tions with a proposed constitution of the 
new plan which if accepted by the board 
will go to member associations for re- 
jection or approval. 

Future Business Leaders of America: 
The chapters of the Future Business 
Leaders of America are carrying on some 
very significant work in promoting the 
war effort. A number of new chapters 
have been organized. Due to the organi- 
zation of the High School Victory Corps 
and other war activities it has been thought 
best not to try to push the organization at 
this time. 

Governmental Agencies: Both the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense and the United 
States Treasury Department have con- 
tacted the National Council with a re- 
quest that the Council use its various 
publications to carry information to the 
teachers of the country regarding the ac- 
tivities of these two organizations. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


GREGG TEACHERS SUMMER SESSION _ june 19 - July 30 
Offers for the first time a Master’s Degree in Com- 


SUMMER SESSION mercial Education, obtainable by attendance at 


Se 
July 5 to August 13 a ummer Sessions ‘ 


Special courses for commercial teachers: Business 
communication, Retail merchandizing and the con- 
sumer, Teaching of typewriting, Teaching of short- 
hand, Teaching of bookkeeping, Curriculum and in- 
struction in commercial subjects, Research in com- 
mercial teaching, Current accounting problems, Latin- 
American economic relations, Problems of a war-time 
economy. 


Methods courses in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects. Also skill develop- 
ment in shorthand and _typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, teachers attended from 
every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin + 
Symposium on the Bases of World Peace provides 
an opportunity to hear three outstanding lecturers: 
Dr. Hu Shih of China, Count Sforza of Italy, and 


President C. J. Hambro of Norway. 
For detailed information write: 
Director of the Summer Session, Madison, Wisconsin 


Script Shorthand* 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
Boston University: July 6 - August 14 


Sixth Year 


Tuition and text-books free to shorthand teachers. 
Write promptly to 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M, Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Schools of NATIONAL REPUTATION 


The Shorthand Reporting School, featuring senior secretarial 
science and professional shorthand reporting. 


The Summer School for Teachers, featuring methods and actual 
training. 
Send for Bulletin and Syllabus 
DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


1249 Washington Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


General Shorthand Corporation, Box J, Lake Placid Club, N Y 


* See advertisement on page 30 


FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES Mrs. Gladys Nichols, head of the 


The Second Annual Conference on Busi- 
ness Education, sponsored by the Delta 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national hon- 
orary graduate fraternity in business edu- 
cation, was held at Teachers’ College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, on Saturday, May 15. 

The general theme for discussion was, 
“Implications for Business Teachers of 
the Training Program in the Armed 
Forces.” The speakers who addressed the 
meeting were: Elvin S. Eyster, director 
of education for U. S. Navy School, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Harold M. Benson, chief typing instructor 
of code typewriting, Miami University 
Naval Training School, Oxford, Ohio; 
Milton Olson, instructor in the U. S. Navy 
School, University of Indiana, and Frank 
Liguori, instructor in the U. S. Navy 
School, University of Indiana. 

The officers of the Delta Chapter for 
1942-43, are: President, Howard Nelson, 
Miami University; vice-president, Gladys 
Bahr, Withrow High School; secretary, 
Velma  Fortman, Woodward High 
School; corresponding secretary, Rhoda- 
pearl Bayha, Western Hills High School; 
treasurer, Charles Niceley, Supervisor of 
School Census, Cincinnati. Paul Cutshall, 
Hughes High School, is historian and 
chairman of this year’s project in General 
Business Education. Harold Leith, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, is editor of the 
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“Deltagram.” The faculty sponsor, Ray 
G. Price is in charge of the secretarial 
and office managerial divisions of the 
University of Cincinnati War Institute 
Programs. 


The Alpha Chapter of Pi Omega Pi is 
celebrating its twentieth anniversary this 
summer, the order having been founded at 
the Northeast. Missouri State Teachers 
College on June 13, 1923. 

Because of travel restrictions the cele- 
bration will be local. 


Pi Omega Pi was founded as the result 
of the idea of thirteen students and two 
faculty members who were first called 
together to form a local club. They con- 
ceived the idea that there might be value 
in uniting under a common name with sim- 
ilar groups in other colleges. They wrote 
a ritual, began initiating other students 
into the order, and invited other colleges 
to form similar chapters. When five chap- 
ters were formed, which was the work of 
four years, a meeting was called at Kan- 
sas City in December, 1927, and the na- 
tional organization instituted. The or- 
ganization has grown till it has fifty-six 
chapters in all the types of colleges that 
offer teacher-training in business educa- 
tion. The total membership is now 6400. 


stenographic department of the Spen- 
cerian College in Milwaukee, is general 
chairman of the Alpha Iota Victory Con- 
ference to be held in Milwaukee on July 
9,10 and 11. Miss E. M. Bennett, man- 
ager of Spencerian College, is working 
with Mrs. Nichols on the plans for the 
meeting, the purpose of which is to de- 
termine what the American business girl 
rae do to promote the country’s war ef- 
ort. , 


Westminster College, a four year co- 
educational college located at New Wil- 
mington, Pennsylvania, was _ recently 
granted a charter of Alpha Iota. Helen 
Zimmerly of Wyomissing, Pennsylvania, 
regional councilor for Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided at the initiation of twenty-five char- 
ter members and the installation of of- 
ficers. Sarah Hamilton, a member of the 
faculty of the Secretarial Science Depart- 
ment, will serve as sponsor for the group. 
Members of the Commercial Club at 
Westminster College formed the nucleus 
of the new Alpha lota chapter. There are 
now thirteen chapters of Alpha Jota in the 
State of Pennsylvania. : 

Another new chapter of Alpha Iota was 
installed recently at The Fisher School 
in Somerville, Massachusetts. Officers of 
the Alpha Iota Chapter affiliated with The 
Fisher School in Boston conducted the 
ritualistic ceremonies. Mrs. Rebecca Car- 
ter has been appointed sponsor for the 
chapter. Dorothy Mellor is president. 
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For 
Our Country = 


Business Educators Now Serving With 
the Armed Forces of the United States 


Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for inclu- 
sion im these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 
armed services of the United States. In view of the fact that it is difficult to 
obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 
vertous branches of the service as headings. This list is a supplement to the 
hsts previously published in THE JouRNAL. 


U.S. Army & 


Irving Atlas, High School, Madera, 
California. 

Allan Bair, Lorain Business College, 
Lorain, Ohio. 

Maxwell Barclay, Jennings High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Harvey Beffa, Sanford-Brown Busi- 
ness College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vearl R. Bell, Sanford-Brown Busi- 
ness College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Ellsworth Burke, High School, Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey. 

George Cordrey, High School, Snow 
Hill, Maryland. 

William M. ee High School, 
Hempstead, New York. 

Nathan Deutch, High School, Canton, 
Illinois. 

Elmer Devereaux, High School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Wallace Farmer, High School, Sum- 
ner, Missouri. 

Nicholas Ferri, Thornton Junior High 
School, Johnstown, Rhode Island. 

Albert Foster, Senior High School, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. 

Joseph T. Foster, High School, Patch- 
ogue, New York. 

Fred Fowble, High School, Taney- 
town, Maryland. 

Leonard Gagnon, Central High 
School, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Benjamin Gold, Central High School, 
Binghamton, New York. 

Ralph H. Grzymala, High School, 
Mineville, New York. 

Andrew J. Horn, High School, Brown- 
ing, Missouri. 

Harold Hoskins, High School, Tama, 
Iowa. 

William Jaatinen, Wellington C. 
Mepham High School, Bellmore, New 
York. 

Jack Kennedy, High School, Sandy 
Lake, Pennsylvania. 

Michael LaBove, High School, Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey. 

Albert M. Leflar, High School, Lock- 
land, Ohio. 

Wayne Letts, Chown School of Busi- 
ness, Buffalo, New York, 

A. W. Marchak, High School, West, 
Texas. 

Merle Medhurst, High School, Lor- 
aine, Illinois. 

G. C. Meiss, Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. 
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Russell H. Miller, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

Lester Mitchell, Dale Boro High 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Earl Morgan, McMillan High School, 
Mexico, Missouri. 

Kinnard P. Morrison, Fall’s Business 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Clarence Mullins, West Tennessee 
Business College, Jackson, Tennessee. 

G Oliver, Norfolk College, Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

P. M. Oxford, Durham Business Col- 
lege, Houston, Texas. 

Chris Pappas, High School, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

Charles W. Parish, Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Joe K. Reed, High School, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

Harold Rosemiller, Central High 
sacs Paterson, New Jersey. 

d Ross, High School, Wymore, 

Paul Schott, Timkin Vocational High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 

Warren K. Shemela, High School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

Charles Smith, Carlisle Commercial 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Fleming L. Smith, Senior High 
School, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 

Forrest A. Smith, Jordon High 
School, Long Beach, California. 

James Snyder, Lehman High School, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Louis A. Stemm,. Wright City Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 

John Steuernagel, High School, East 
St. Louis, Illinois. 

Gambill Sullivan, High School, Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas. 

Ernest Tosi, Major Beal High School, 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. 

Everett Townsend, 
School, Camden, New Jersey. 

Alfred Trout, High School, Manas- 
quan, New Jersey. 

Nathan S. Waldrop, High School, An- 
son, Texas. 

Loren Wann, High School, Madera, 

C. J. Watson, High School, Moran, 
Texas. 

W. Weise, High School, South River, 
New Jersey. 

William Wiley, Haverford Township 
High School, Upper Darby, Pa 


Evening 


Donald Wilson, Western School of 
Business, Sacramento, California. 

Dwight Wilson, High School, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota. 

T. Windhorst, Duffs-Iron City Col- 

lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Hubert Wolfe, High School, Bellevue, 
Nebraska. 


BOUL S. Army Air Force & 


James H. Hall, Meadows-Draughon 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Jay R. Johnson, Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Frank Larson, Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Albert R. Nichols, Meadows-Draugh- 
on Business College, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana. 

Kenneth Nolan, Cooper Township 
High School, Winburne, Pennsylvania. 

Mancil Shaw, High School, Moran, 
Texas. 

J. T. Wooldridge, New Albany Busi- 
ness College, New Albany, Jndiana. 


U.S. & 


Ralph Elsea, Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Cort Feurt, High School, Burlington 
Junction, Missouri. 

Lloyd L. Garrison, High School, 
Brashear, Missouri. 

Wendell Gudka, Jennings High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

J. Marshall Hanna, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 

R. B. Jones, Timkin Vocational High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 

George A. Kirby, Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

E. L. Marietta, Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Dick T. Morgan, High School, Prairie 
Creek, Indiana. 

Homer Pegrom, High School, Henri- 
etta, Texas. 

Howard Wills, High School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

George Woodmore, Northeast High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


U.S. Marine Corps 


Robert Fisher, Metropolitan High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

Bert Eldon Lyons, High School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


BOUL S, Coast Guard 


W. E. Kudner, Heald College, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Samuel Pass, High School, West, 
Texas. 


WAAC 


Martha T. Riley, High School, Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky. 

Shirley Snyder, High School, East St. 
Louis, Illinois. 

Clara C. Sullivan, High School, Ford 
City, Pennsylvania. 


WAVES & 


Gwen Armitage, Punchard High 
School, Andover, Massachusetts. 

Adelaide Becker, Portage Township 
High School, Portage, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Virginia Brown, St. Claire’s 
School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Vida Dunbar, High School, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

May Kennedy, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Susan Marsch, High School, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Anne Willauer, Easton High School, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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M. B. Dilley has secured a leave of ab- 
sence as chairman of the department of 
accounting at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and has accepted a posi- 
tion as director of accounting training 
for Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


Robert L. Fawcet* has resigned his 
position at Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, to accept an appointment as an 
agent in the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. Mr. Fawcett was president of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation for the past year. 


George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, has advanced J. D. Fenn to 
an assistant professorship and Miss 
Eugenia Mosely to an assistant profes- 
sorship. 


The appointment of Mrs. Urina R. 
Frandsen as business manager of the 
six-year Narbonne High School at Lo- 
mita, California, was recently an- 
nounced. Mrs. Frandsen was formerly 
on the faculty of Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles. 


Minnie Frances Humphrey, a former 
teacher in the Senior High School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has ac- 
cepted a teaching position at State 
Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 


W. E. Newbolt has been granted a 
leave of absence from the Department 
of Economics and Business of Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky, to work with 
the Kentucky State Tax Department. 
Charles Apel, formerly associated with 
the Gallagher School of Business, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois, has been appointed to fill 
his position. Mr. Apel is a former head 
of the commercial department of the 
Nebraska State Teachers College. 


Ida Mae Pieratt a former assistant in 
the business education department at the 
University of Kentucky, has accepted a 
position to teach secretarial courses at 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 


C. W. Rhoads, head of the commerce 
department of Snead Junior College, 
Boaz, Alabama, has been appointed 
Dean of Men at that school. Mr. Rhoads 
taught for eight years at Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, Louisiana, and has op- 
erated business schools in Huntsville 
and Decatur. 


J. E. Silverthorn is now an instructor 
in the School of Intensive Business Train- 
ing, Division of Commerce, at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. He is a former teacher at North- 
= State College, Tahlequah, Okla- 
10ma,. 


The new head of the typewriting dce- 
partment at Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, is Margaret Sparks, a for- 
mer member of the faculty of Colby 
Junior College, New London, N. H. 


Bay Path Institute of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, recently an- 
nounced the election of Dr. Harold D. 
Sylvester to the presidency of the 
school. Dr. Sylvester succeeds Charles 
F. Gaugh, who was associated with Bay 
Path Institute of Commerce for 35 years. 


The appointment of Dr. Ruth »%:. 
Thomas, formerly on the teaching ste t 
of the State Teachers College, Johnsen 
City, Tennessee, to succeed H. P. Guy 
at the University of Kentucky, was 1 - 
cently announced. 


Lt. James M. Thompson, formerly | f 
State Teachers College, Charleston, |'- 
linois, is head of the new yeomen scho: | 
at the U. S. Naval Training Schoo! 
(WR) at Iowa State Teachers Colleg«, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The teachers «f 
shorthand and typewriting at the school 
are: Ensign Helen Buck, Chester High 
School, Chester, Pennsylvania; Ensign 
Violetta Diehm, Philadelphia, Pennsy'- 
vania; Ensign Mary Foran, y 
High School, Ramsey, New Jersey; and 
Ensign Mary Schlayer, Harrisbur:, 
Pennsylvania. 


chiefly to: 


Fewer rules or exceptions 
Fewer prefixes and suffixes 


The best shorthand to meet wartime conditions...... 


For intensive short courses in college summer school, 
private business school, public high school, or adult 
education—to meet the present wartime emergency as 
well as for normal peacetime requirements—Script 
Shorthand is best! 


Script will develop sufficient speed with superior ac- 
curacy in substantially less time than any other short- 
hand systems. In fact the greater the time limitations, 
the more conspicuously Script stands out. This is due 


A more complete and exact alphabet 


Fewer and more exact word signs 
Fuller and more explicit word forms 


Impressive confirmation of Script superiority from 
an impartial independent source of highest standing 
is found in the “Summary of the Shorthand Study” 
—a 3-year controlled experiment conducted by the 
Educational Research Corporation—published 
Harvard University Press. 


Let us help you plan a wartime training course for 
stenographers and secretaries. Teacher training is 
provided for by intensive summer courses at Boston 
University or quickly carried out by correspondence 
without expense to teacher or school. Mail the 
coupon today! 


GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION 
LAKE PLACID CLUB, N Y 


hand including a copy of the “Summary of the Short- 


Please send me information concerning Script Short- | 
hand Study.” 
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Tri-State Spring Meeting 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association held a one-day meeting at the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Saturday, May 8. On account 
of the war, it was decided to omit the 
party the preceding evening, which has 

nm the custom in the past. 

A general session followed the business 
meeting in the morning. Elvin S. Eyster, 
of Indiana University, spoke on the sub- 
ject “Business Teaching, an Essential Job” 
and Dr. Henry H. Hill, Superintendent of 
Schools of Pittsburgh, discussed “Business 
Education’s Contribution Toward Winning 


Karl M. Maukert 


the War.” At the luncheon meeting Dr. 
Francis A. Cox, Captain in World War I, 
Missionary in China, Prisoner of the Jap- 
anese, Rector of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, gave an 
interesting talk on “The Current Situation 
in the Far East.” 

Karl M. Maukert, principal of Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, was elected 
president of the association for the next 
year. Other officers are: First vice-presi- 
dent, Anna H. Brier, Senior High School, 
Butler, Pennsylvania; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Willia Brownfield, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, 
Clyde May, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary, Park De Woody, Mc- 
Keesport High School, McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. The new member of the 
Executive Board is Alfred Quinette, South 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio. The re- 
tiring president, Robert L. Fawcett, is a 
member of the Board for one year. 


Artistic Typewriting Contest 


The winning entry in the Fifth Annual 

“Artyping” Contest, sponsored by Julius 
Nelson, of Baltimore, was submitted by 
Anna Kish, of the Senior High School, 
Northampton, Pennsylvania, and_ the 
trophy for having the best group of en- 
tries went to the same school. Miss M. 
Tucker is in charge of typing instruction 
at this school. There were about.500 de- 
signs submitted in the contest. 
- Certificates of Superior Merit were sent 
to schools and individuals whose entries 
were qualifying. A blue seal on the cer- 
tificate indicates an excellent entry, a gold 
seal indicates an outstanding entry. 
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N.E.A. Department News 


At the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the National 
Education Association in Denver in 1942 
it was decided that if the regular meet- 
ing were to be cancelled in 1943 that the 
officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Department would continue 
in office until such meeting could be held. 
With the cancellation of the meeting in 
Indianapolis the foliowing will continue in 
office: President, Cecil Puckett, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; first vice-presi- 
dent, Erwin M. Keithley, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mildred Howard, San 
Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia; secretary, Anson B. Barber, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; 
treasurer, Bernard A. Shilt, Buffalo Pub- 
lic Schools, Buffalo, New York; ex-officio, 
Hollis P. Guy, U. S. Navy; co-ordinator, 
Frances Doub North, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. The Execu- 
tive Committee members are: D. D. Les- 
senberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Mildred E. Taft, 
Kathryn Gibbs School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; L. H. Diekroeger, Hadley Tech- 
nical High School, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Dorothy Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; Hamden L. 
Forkner, Columbia University, New York; 
Icie B. Johnson, Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas; and Mildred J. O’Leary, 
Swampscott High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 

J. E. Whitcraft, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Alfred 
University has been appointed associate 
editor of the National Business Education 
Quarterly to succeed Hollis P. Guy who is 
now a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. Mr. Whitcraft has been at Alfred 
University for five years. He was form- 
erly a member of the staff at Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Some back issues of the National Bust- 
ness Education Quarterly are available to 
teachers and libraries. A list of these may 
be obtained by writing to the Department 
of Business Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


Activities of War Emergency Council 


It has just been announced by H. N. 
Rasely, president of the War Emergency 
Council for Private Business Schools, that 
a meeting of the Executive Committee will 
be called near the end of June. President 
Rasely proposes to hold this meeting in, 
Washington, D. C. The main topics for 
discussion are the recommendations that 
have been made by the Committee on Edu- 
cational Standards and further considera- 
tion of the constitution and by-laws under 
which the Council will operate next year. 

Doctor J. S. Noffsinger, the Washington 
representative, attended the May meeting 
of the Massachusetts Association of Pri- 
vate Business Schools. After this meeting 
he left on a tour through the South and 
Southwest which will take him as far as 
California. He will address a series of 
regional conferences which have been 
planned in various states. 


C.C.T.A. Convention 


Teachers from seven midwestern states 
attended the annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Association in 
Marshalltown, Iowa, on May 7 and 8. The 
convention opened as usual with a school 
managers session, after which Ralph E. 
Aanestad presided at the general luncheon. 
Bert Henderson of Des Moines was the 
luncheon speaker. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to sec- 
tional meetings and round table discus- 
sions on typing, bookkeeping and _ short- 
hand. In the evening A. R. Graves, the 
retiring president, presided at the banquet. 


R. E. Aanestad 


B. R. Miller, principal of the Marshall- 
town High School, was the banquet speak- 
er. Following the banquet the members 
listened to an interesting talk by Willis W. 
Grant, director of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division for Iowa, on the subject 
“Training of Physically Handicapped Per- 
sons for Business Through Vocational 
Rehabilitation.” 

After an office machines round table on 
Saturday morning Mr. Graves presided 
over a general session, at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, R. 
E. Aanestad, Newton High School, New- 
ton, Iowa; vice-president, Ray E. Price, 
Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; secretary, Florence Ludwick, Bay- 
less Business College, Dubuque, Iowa; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ray Warren, Fort 
Madison Business College, Fort Madison, 
Towa. 

e 


Typing Contest for Catholic Students 


Thirty Catholic high schools and a total 
of 1,478 students competed for high hon- 
ors in the Eleventh Annual Individual- 
Pupil Contest, conducted by the National 
Catholic High School Typists Association 
on April 29. 

The three highest ranking contestants 
in each division received prize awards. 
The next seven were given superior 
achievement certificates. Honorable men- 
tion was given to the next ten contestants. 

A total of 71 Catholic high schools in 
twenty-two states including two schools 
from Hawaii enrolled in the two contests 
in typewriting which the NCHSTA spon- 
sored this year. A grand total of 3,800 
contestants actually participated. 
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Ready in July 


ENGLISH 
for 
SECRETARIES 


By KATE M. MONRO 


Formerly Instructor in Secretarial Correspondence, Univer- 
sity Extension, Columbia University; Co-author with Sarah 
Augusta Taintor of The Secretary's Handbook, Corrective 
Exercises in English, and English for American Youth 


In this book the author presents a new approach to the 
subject—a textbook written solely for the application 
of English to secretarial usage and problems. Both 
its information and its activities on capitalization, punc- 
tuation, grammar, letter writing, the use of the library 
and reference books stress material which revolves around 
secretarial work. The text includes many activities for 
classroom use such as problems, discussion topics, re- 
view exercises, and assignments in library usage. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By GEORGE H. WHITEAKER, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, University of Denver. 
193 pages, $1.50 


This workbook presents a large amount of practice materials 
in fundamental operations and problems in all types of fi- 
nancial transactions, together with sufficient instructional ma- 
terials to permit its use without a textbook. 


BUSINESS LAW. WITH SOCIAL AND 
PERSONAL APPLICATIONS 


By ROBERT O. SKAR, Associate Professor 
of Commercial Education, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, and BENJAMIN W. PALMER, Lec- 
turer in Business Law, University of Minne- 
sota. 478 pages, $2.50 


More than just another text in business law, this book com- 
bines skillfully the business, personal, and social approaches 
to the subject, discussing all the usual topics in a stimulat- 
ing style that will capture and hold the student's interest. 


PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING 


By EDWIN L. THEISS, Associate Professor of 
Accountancy, University of Illinois, and JAY 
L. HUNTER, Head of the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment, East High School, Aurora, Illinois, 386 
pages, 6 x 9. $2.25 


This text, together with the accompanying Student's Work- 
books and practice Business Cases, provides an excellently 
planned and practical one-year course for students primarily 
interested in the vocational aspects of accounting. 


ECONOMICS. NEW SIXTH EDITION 
By AUGUSTUS H. SMITH, Chairman of the 
Department of Social Studies, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 556 pages, $1.68 


Like earlier editions of this widely-used text, the present re- 
vision offers a clear, concrete treatment of fundamental prob- 
lems, with emphasis on everyday life situations. The book 
takes full account of the many changes arising from a war- 
time economy. 


Send for copies on approval 
‘McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


YOU CAN DEPEND UPON THE QUALITY 


OF G/W WOOD FILING CABINETS 


Compare Globe-Wernicke wood files with any other 
wartime files and you will the 
ference in design, materials — 
and workmanship. 


They are excellent examples 
of fine craftsmanship made by 
the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of wood business and 
filing equipment 

with unusual 

production fa- 

cilities and an 
organization 

that “knows 

how.” 

The Beal le shown here 
is available in 2, 3 and 4-drawer 
letter and legal sizes . ed 
in beautiful imitation walnut ee 
or attractive dark green. 

See them at your local G/W dealer 


or write direct to us for more 
information. 


Globe=Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES j 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me 


ity 
(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 
or paid for within 10 days.) 
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RETAIL MERCHANDISING, by R. G. Wal- 
ters, John W. Wingate, and Edward J. 
Rowse; Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 520 pp. $1.88. 


A new book dealing with fundamental 
principles of retail merchandising. It is 
divided into five major phases of the prob- 
lem as they relate to information needed 
by the prospective worker: (1) setting up 
the store (policies, location, buildings and 
equipment, etc.) ; (2) selling; (3) buying; 
(4) retail control; and (5) opportunities 
and requirements in retailing. 

This text may be used as a single course 
in retailing, as part of a coordinated dis- 
tributive education program, or in part-time 
or cooperative work. Several features 
make it a teachable volume. It is written 
from the point of view of the student, who 
is to be provided with things to do in the 
learning process; each chapter includes a 
concise presentation of the principles, in- 
teresting illustrative material in pictures 
and charts, a special vocabulary, questions 
on the chapter, discussion problems, and 
the activities which tie the principles to 
actual practice. Legal problems of mer- 
chandising and government regulation of 
retailing are also important features of the 
presentation. 

Materials may be selected from the 
text for a one-semester course, or the 
whole text can be most satisfactorily used 
as an integrated one-year class textbook. 
New vigor can be put into classroom ac- 
tivity by the use of up-to-date materials 
such as are found in this publication. 


CO-OPERATION GOES TO WORK, by 
Harold L. Post, Appleton, Wisconsin: 
C. C. Nelson Publishing Company, 202 
pp. $2.50. 


In a timely presentation of one of our 
national post-war problems, Mr. Post 
pleads for the necessity of maintaining 
free enterprise as a part of the structure 
of American democracy. He presents the 
issue as: Will the economic security of 
the people be best safeguarded under a 
restricted freedom, a forced cooperative 
lan of government control—or under the 
arger freedom, a voluntary plan of free 
enterprise? 

Mr. Post has for several years worked 
for cooperation between independent mer- 
chants and independent distributors in the 
face of competition from the chain stores. 
The most important factor, according to 
him, in the avoidance of bureaucracy and 
force in the post-war era will be an un- 
derstanding community—of the public, 
business, and labor. The idea of coopera- 
tion must be sold to an understanding 
community, not by high-pressure methods, 
but rather by persuasion. 

Direct persuasion must open the middle 
road to cooperation, and persuading the 
business man, labor, people, and the gov- 
ernment to cooperate are problems which 
Mr. Post discusses in the last section of 
this book dealing with practical applica- 
tions of direct persuasion. 


JUNE, 1943 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 


SELLING TO TODAY’S CUSTOMER, by 
N. Kneeland, Louise Bernard, and G. B. 
Tallman; Boston: Ginn and Company, 
413 pp. $1.76. 


Here is an unusual new approach to the 
teaching of salesmanship. Each problem 
is considered from two angles—first, the 
customer’s, and then that of the sales 
person. For example, in dealing with the 
problems of what makes a customer a 
good customer and what makes him a poor 
customer, the presentation is treated from 
his own point of view and then from 
that of the sales person. 

Problems are also considered from the 
point of view of the sales person—what 
makes him a good merchandiser from the 
consumer angle and also from the point of 
view of the store. 

The illustrative material is delightful. 
The book is filled with clever sketches, 
definitely planned to meet each particular 
problem. Some of the sections seem to 
have been written around the illustrations. 
This is a welcome change from the ap- 
parently typical procedure of putting in 
illustrative material as an afterthought. 

This book is not only pleasant but is an 
effective introduction to the growing field 
of distributive education. 


THE USE OF TEST RESULTS IN DIAG- 
NOSIS IN THE TOOL SUBJECTS. Edu- 
cational Records Bulletin No. 18 (Re- 
vised). Educational Records Bureau, 
New York, N. Y. 80 pp. $1. 


A complete revision of the previous 
bulletin issued under the same name. This 
study is especially significant to teachers 
of business subjects. Commercial teachers 
are constantly being criticized for lack of 
the ability of their students in the funda- 
mental processes. Obviously, we cannot 
repeat all the work of the elementary 
school. If we try to start from the ground 
up in teaching the fundamental skills, we 
will consume more time than we have 
available and also fail to achieve proper 
motivation in our students. 

Therefore, the use of diagnostic tests 
to determine student abilities is vitally im- 
portant, How many of our students are 
already sufficiently skilled in the arithme- 
tic processes? These students should be 
exempt from further formal learning of 
the subject. What are the specific de- 
ficiencies of students who are not ad- 
equately trained? On the basis of care- 
ful diagnosis, we can teach a specific cor- 
rection of predetermined inadequacies. 

This bulletin gives an evaluation of all 
of the worth-while diagnostic materials in 
the tool subjects—reading, arithmetic, 
language usage, spelling, and handwriting. 
The best available techniques for remedial 
teaching are proposed, and adequate ref- 
erences given. This book is a major con- 
tribution to correcting one of the more 
serious problems of business education. 


MANAGERIAL CONTROL THROUGH IN- 
TERNAL AUDITING, by Victor Z. 
Brink, Chicago: LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, 55 pp. (soft covers) $.50. 
This booklet explains the work of the 

internal auditor and indicates how this 

work can be used by management. 

It is one of the printed lectures in 
Higher Accountancy Training by LaSalle 
Extension University, and presents these 
lecture materials in six parts: 

_ 1. The general nature of internal audit- 

ing. 

2. Major types of internal auditing ac- 

tivities. 

3. The internal auditing program. 

4. Audit records and reports. 

5. The place of the internal auditing 
department in the company organization. 

6. Co-ordination of internal auditing with 
the work of the public accountant and con- 
clusions. 

Teachers of accounting will want to be- 
come familiar with these materials which 
describe important recent developments 
within the broad field of accounting in its 
relationship to managerial control. 


WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND 

ACCOUNTING, by Harvey A. Andruss, 

Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 

Company, 321 pp. $2.35. 

In this volume, Mr. Andruss lays the 
foundation for better understanding of the 
teaching problems of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 

He presents these materials in seven 
major divisions: (1) Backgrounds. (2) 
Bookkeeping and accounting as a school 
subject. (3) Order of presentation. (4) 
Presentation of periodic summary. (5) 
Application of principles in practice sets. 
(6) Evaluating learning outcomes. (7) 
Reference materials for the teacher. Each 
of these major divisions is further broken 
down into chapters which are convenient 
work units. 

The author does not present “a method” 
and lay claim to “one right way” of teach- 
ing the subject. Very wisely he states in 
the Preface that “there is probably no one 
right way of teaching bookkeeping or any 
other subject.” And he therefore presents 
his materials as suggestive, pointing to 
weaknesses and strength in various class- 
room techniques. 

Through these materials the author has 
related the methodology of bookkeeping 
and accounting to history of education, 
law, economics, curriculum, teacher selec- 
tion, textbook selection, equipment, and 
other related problems. The extensive 
bibliography of current materials is a fea- 
ture of this text. A course of study for 
beginning and advanced bookkeeping is 
also presented in suggestive outline. 

It is the duty of the teacher to study 
various teaching techniques in the class- 
room and find the ones that best suit his 
own teaching personality and that of his 
class. This publication lay the 
basis for such self-evaluation by the 
teacher and also offer to methods classes 
in anticipation of teaching a source book 
of current materials. 
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“THE BACK OF THE 


(SEE PAGE 14 FOR QUESTION) 


BOOK” 


When the question “How much English 
should a student know before he takes 
transcription?” was asked recently of a 
shorthand authority, his answer was, “All 
the English he could take.” If we were, 
however, to ask that same authority how 
much typing a student should have, the 
answer would not be, “all the typing he 
could take,” but he would make it much 
more specific. He might say he should 
type between thirty and forty words a 
minute before attempting transcription. 
“All the English he can take,” then is too 
vague. Surely it is not too much to ex- 
pect that the student know grammar and 
be able to apply rules of punctuation. 

Grammar is the keyboard to the under- 
standing of the English language and is 
to English power what typing forty words 
a minute is to typewriting. A student’s 
ability to type at that speed proves that he 
has mastered the keyboard, and that he 
has a speed which makes typing usable for 
transcription purposes. When students 
don’t know English, it means that they 
don’t know grammar. Transcription is not 
the place to learn for the first time how to 
analyze, when to punctuate, and what is 
correct usage. These skills should have 
been mastered in the English class, even 
as typing thirty or forty words a minute 
has been mastered in the typing class. Stu- 
dents don’t hunt for the key combinations 
on the typewriter or look in the manual 
for the character combinations in short- 
hand, nor should they need to search for 
grammatical terms and punctuation rules 
in the English textbook or handbook. 

Many teachers of English have never 
experienced the joy of teaching a skill 
subject. As masters of English grammar, 
they possess a power, which is the resul- 
tant of a skill, without realizing it. This 
skill might have developed rapidly or 
slowly. Those who know grammar may 
have grasped it through the study of a 
foreign language or through diagramming. 
Some learned grammatical construction 
without any formal instruction, finding it 
as easy as the pianist who plays without 
having to go through the agony of those 
first step-by-step lessons, the singer who 
breathes correctly without realizing he 
does, the learner who reads for under- 
standing without knowing how he does it. 

For English teachers who know gram- 
mar the learning process has faded into 
the background. To them this English 
mastery appears to be an art, and they 
approach it in teaching their students from 
the “art” state rather than from the pre- 
liminary period that must exist before the 
skill developed into an art. We realize 
this when we examine methods of teach- 
ing English fundamentals, developed for 
high school students and college fresh- 
men who do not understand construction 
and find the first lesson, devoted to the 
complete sentence—simple, complex, and 
compound. An average English class of 
students who didn’t understand grammar 
could not come to terms with that ap- 
proach. Such a course would be valuable, 
however, to those who knew their English 
structure and would be benefited by a brief 
review. | 

In the average college freshman English 
class, very few understand grammatical 
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construction even if the instruction is 
limited to the simple sentence. By gram- 
matical construction I mean being able to 
tell quickly the use of words as the sub- 
ject, object, subjective complement, prepo- 
sitional phrase, adjective, verbais, etc. It 
requires twelve hours of instruction on 
the simple sentence, breaking it down into 
its functional parts and building it up to 
the whole sentence again by using be- 
tween 500 and a 1,000 sentences before stu- 
dents can analyze any simple and com- 
pound sentence. The complex sentence 
then, or the sentences containing adverb, 
adjective, and noun clauses can be taught 
without waste of energy. In nearly every 
public or private school curriculum this 
step-by-step process exists but the results 
are not tied together with sufficient com- 
pleteness to give the students rhythm and 
speed in grammar and punctuation that is 
functional for transcription. 


When students say, “Will you teach me 
clauses? I don’t understand them,” it is 
almost impossible to teach them by begin- 
ning with clauses—noun, adjective, and 
adverbial. They must go back to the sim- 
ple sentence and build from the smallest 
combination of grammatical terms to any 
combination that can occur in a simple 
sentence. 


You may ask, “Is it so important that 
students name the dependent clauses? 
Isn’t it sufficient that they are able to say 
that the clauses are dependent?” That is 
enough after they have achieved a high 
degree of grammatical skill, but I have 
found that the naming of the dependent 
clauses is the only means of controlling 
the learning process of a group of stu- 
dents. If students can determine the de- 
pendent and independent elements of writ- 
ten material in twenty-five hours instruc- 
tion, then it doesn’t seem to be out of pro- 
portion to the sum total of English learn- 
ing especially if they can apply the rules 
of punctuation and good usage so much 
more easily, when they know what they 
are punctuating and what they are violat- 
ing in grammar, 


English grammar is a skilled subject, 
like shorthand and typewriting. As any 
skilled subject, it must be taught step by 
step from the simple construction to the 
complex. Speed in recognizing parts to 
be punctuated, in determining correct 


usage, and in comprehending the context 
of the letter can come only after one has 
developed first, the power to analyze with 
speed and accuracy the grammatical con- 
struction of any word or any group of 
words, second, to apply exact rules of 
punctuation, and third, the ability to dis- 
tinguish between what is right and what 
is wrong in usage. 

The ability to analyze the grammatical! 
construction is to English what learning 
the keyboard is to typing, and what mas- 
tery of the characters are to shorthand 
The English teacher is responsible for the 
English; the typing teacher, for the typ- 
ing; and the shorthand teacher, for the 
shorthand. Then when the teacher in 
transcription brings the three together 
there should be equality in the funda- 
mentals. If any one of these three has not 
been learned to an equal degree, then the 
progress of students in transcription is 
seriously impaired for weakness in the 
English fundamentals will affect the other 
two. It may be, in a small school that one 
teacher may teach all three skills, but it is 
imperative that each skill be separated 
until there is equality; then the three may 
be coordinated without affecting each 
other adversely. 

If students have not mastered English 
grammar before taking transcription, then 
it isn’t logical that they will learn it in 
transcription, but they will experience un- 
necessary discouragement even though 
they may work industriously. They will 
not punctuate with consistent accuracy be- 
cause they have not the ability to see ap- 
positives, complete sentences, series, inde- 
pendent and dependent elements, etc. 

Without the ability to analyze the gram- 
matical construction of any letter, they are 
deprived of the only key there is to in- 
telligent English practice that assures 
greater ease in transcribing. Of course 
they will make errors, but they will be 
able to see them more quickly and to over- 
come them in the future. If students 
know a little about correct usage, a little 
about grammatical construction, and a 
little about punctuation, without mastery 
of the three, it is not very useful in tran- 
scription class, where a high degree of 
skill is necessary. 

What I have said here about English 
mastery for transcription is true of any 
other subject where English is basic; in 
fact, it would be very difficult to name any 
subject where English grammar is not, 
according to Mortimer Adler, a first “of 
reading, writing, and reckoning.” 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 25 


1. When the first word in the compound is an adverb (and most words ending in—ly 
are adverbs), the hyphen is not used. However, it is necessary that the transcriber 
recognize the infrequent adjectives such as “‘friendly” which end in—ly and require the 
hyphen when used in compounds. It is correct to write “fully balanced ration’”’ but 


“‘friendly-appearing person.” 


2. This information is not contained in any available sources. However, all office workers 
and teachers consulted state that the glazed surface should be written upon. 

3. Twelve authors prefer that ‘‘Miss’”’ be typed in parentheses before the name; three 
would omit the title except in the case of names which may be either masculine or 


feminine; and two accept either form. 


4. Eight authorities show examples using capital letters; only one uses the lower case. 
5. Five stylists feel that the name of the state should always be written out on the 
envelope address; eight believe that the abbreviation is permissible but should be 
avoided unless it balances the address; two accept either form. 
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Your TYPEWRITERS 


will hélp speed 


VICTORY 


... for our fighting forces! 


From the shores of America to distant battlefields, typewriters are 
needed by our ‘fighting forces to help win this war. 

Typewriters are vital fighting weapons on land, on the sea and in the 
air just as they are vital production weapons on the home front. Our 
fighting men need the typewriters you can spare. Let us cooperate 
with you in these ways: 


% As authorized agents for the U. S. Government, we'll buy your 
post-1935 machines for our armed forces. 


% We'll put your remaining typewriters in tip-top shape... if 
necessary, replace worn parts and rebuild them. 


% We'll keep you furnished with supplies to help speed victory 
at home. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT e TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


NOISE ABATEMENT WEEK 
Buffalo, New York 
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TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS 


BUSINESS 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education for New York 
State and President of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
Vice-Principal and Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the James Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester. 

Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter on the Consumer and 
His Problems. Advances in the fields of communication 
and transportation are featured, including air travel, 
air service, and shipping by air. 

There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free'to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine 
units with the titles, Communication, Sav- 
ings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the 
pupils, designed to inculcate skill in the 
use of business forms, legible handwriting, 
and ability to calculate rapidly. 


The war has focused attention on the im- 
portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 
date textbooks in business are more in demand 
than ever in the schools. These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 


The authors of Business Arithmetic agree with experi- 
enced teachers of business mathematics upon the im- 
portance of drill in fundamental operations with integers, 
fractions, mixed numbers and decimals. Consequently 
they have included a mass of material for drill, testing, 
and special work adapted to pupils of different learning 
levels. 


There is much new, fresh material on the equation, 
formula, trade acceptances, stocks, exchange, income 
tax, automobile insurance, and installment buying. All 
examples of solutions are taken from the approved 
daily practice of modern business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been brought down to date. 
Cumulative reviews and standardized tests provide for 
systematic relearnings and measurement of achievement. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and 
illustrates the general rules of law. It gives 
type cases and problems to exemplify the 
subordinate rules underlying each general 
rule. At the end of each subject are labor- 
atory exercises. These give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the 
law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 
by Ollie Depew 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 
English. 


Allyn and Bacon 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


COMPLETE 
TYPEWRITING 


BOSTON NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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